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Seal Sacques a speciality. 
GENTS’ AND BOYS’ FURS, 
Caps, Mnfflers, Gloves and Gauntlets 
of Seal, 1, Otter, Beaver, Astrachan, &c., &c. 
All at Moderate Prices. 
GENTS’ SILK HATS, SEVEN DOLLARS. 


519 BROADWAY. 


Their usual large lines in 
ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN AND 
CHINCHILLA, 


A select assortment of 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St 











.{Union Square,) | BLACK AND SILVER FOXES, 





Of special importations. 


| FUR ROBES FOR CARRIAGES AND 
SLEIGH USE, 


Including choice grades in 


Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 
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Particular attention given to orders for 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Will offer on MONDAY, December 11, unusual in- | 
THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN | duoemente to purcharers of , 7 
SILKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c. 


j 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND | STRIPED as utes we o£ 
—— . | redac o ‘ormer price | 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 1@1 25 An elegant collection of PLAIN GROS | IMPORTED FROM PARIS. 
|@ 
VERY EXQUISITE IN STYLE AND FINISH 


Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 








-A larye lot of beautiful Novelties in 


GRAINS. in all the new shades, from $1 50 | 
Just received a full line of OTTOMAN % ELVOUR i 
| oy a decided novelty in all colors. 
Th 


THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 


e finest assortment of EVENING SILKS ever! PUR TRIMMINGS IN LARGE METY | 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE | rrr in this city, in new and beautiful tints, from FUR TRIMMINGS IN LARGE VARIETY | 


= 1 50 to the richest goods imported ON HAND. 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. | ¢ WHITE CORDED SILKS, SAT INS. ARMURES. | pees 
| &e , for A | * - ™ . 
TRE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST. Also, an immense stock of BLACK SILKS, in all 502 and 504 BROADWAY. 
PATTERNS, the approved makes, guaranteed for durability, from | 


AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR $1.25 to $12 per yard. 


OWN ORDER. | ~ - - - | 
OTR STCCK OF THESE WATCHES IS xow | JAMES ‘M'CREERY & CO., | BISHOP and REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 


THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS!) BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. On MONDAY, December 11, 


Will offer in their 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 


| FUR DEPARTMENT, 
50 SETS EXTRA FINE QUALITY RUSSIA SABLE 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


Unper Firtu Avenvce Hore. 


DIAMONDS, 


FURS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

j Atso, a full assortment of 

SEA OTTER, SILVER FOX, MINK, ERMINE, | 
ALASKA, SABLE, SEAL, AND OTHER 

VARIETIES. a —_— ee ; 
CHILDREN'S ee uixps | FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 

| 150 sets (Muff and Boa) ASTRAKHAN CLOTH, for , re 

Children, at $2 per set; valuc $6. j W ATCHES, 


‘emma SABLE, SILVER FOX, and Other FURS, | 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 


For Trimming, by the yard. | 
At Ciose Pricre 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers thronghont the world 
“AMERICAN BraNnce OF THE Hover, 
91 John Street, New York 


IOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Bpary Ovex, Agent 


| BLACK BEAR, WHITE FOX, LYNX, end OTHER 
STYLES OF CARRIAGE ROBES 
[N GREAT VARIETY 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 


TIFFANY & CO. 


UNTON-SQUARE, N. Y., 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 
Choice Solitaire and 

matched Stones of ex- 
tra fine quality. 
A very large assort« 


ment of mounted and 





| unmounted Stones. 


| 


| 
| 





ESTABLISHED 1887! 


TAYLOR, 
| OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


} IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 
Removed from No. 9 Maren LANE 
To No. 5 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 





Glass, Cilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


| OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY, 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Gas Fixtures, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Large Figures and Standards, 
| FINE CLOCKS, 
Bronze Or 


MANUFACTURED BY ~ 


MITCHELL, VANCE & 69. 


497 Broadway, \, ¥ 


naments, Ac., 
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BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
+S: 
THE DEBATABLE LAND. 


BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intellectual ability. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 

eeeten, miracles, 8piritual gifts, ete. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

Itisa ik eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are dis to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which is 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 


on of the best books ever written by this popular 
author, 

*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


The “Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—‘ Deti 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The isite gr 
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PECULIAR CHARMS . | 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 


ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
ew York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. | 
Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and | 








a 
with which the stories are told is no smal) part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I've been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 








MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous “Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera. &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ** The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anihor. Price 25 cents. 








MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

»hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HARLAND, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—~Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, etce.— 
Price $1 50. 


| These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
bg sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 


New York. 
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Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Twe Colors, on superb I'intep Papen. 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plent: 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
Ke. The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World.———All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buving Sceds. 
——Not a quarter the cost 200,000 so'd 
Wf ISTL. Address 

FAWES TICE, Racheator, WL Y. 
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THE MUSICAL TREASURE! 
A new book which will be a most acceptable 

HOLIDAY PRESENT ; 
And is indeed a TREASURE, being filled with spark- 
ling Songs, Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Polkas, Polka 


Maznrkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, Marches, 
Four-Hand Pieces, etc., all of the best quality. 





Music fitted for Piano-Forte or Reed Organ, 
Price, Boards, $2.50, Cloth $3.00, Full Gilt $4.00 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


pplied at a liberal discount. Send tor | 
illustrated price list. } 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me. to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execn- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, I wish it# owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house, It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


Ne ——— ~ 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
[LELEMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. | 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuit “pe annum, $236. Presipenr: The Very 
Rey. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 

For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. S ; 


7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
‘4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 











Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, puyable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now ‘will draw interest from 


July 1. 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 


Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 











Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- | The Argion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 


THE ALBION. 


| 

! 

| 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL | 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance | 
and General News. | 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, | 

AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 





agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 





SUNSET; or with Two Engravings........... 5 00 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. | 
25 cents each insertion one month. 

2“ ™ ses three months, 
By bas “- six months, 

ye ” ” one year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


| 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
th Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. ERE 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous rigor 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 
behind. 


Sela oy all Oruggists, 


P 


R 
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TRADE MARY 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Maren Lane. 





MOODY'S 





Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, | 
aes, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, | 

c., &e. 

We keep evecything in our line, and sell at lowest 


prices. 

LGOREAT, CHANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Il] 





EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.— 
The points are inked 
and ames the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
. by chemicals The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box 6028, New York, 








CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR® _ * 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 

Dncascunnagencats: exbnens $150 00, Gold 

By Steamers mars Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin....$80, Gold. Steerage.... ‘urrency. 

PRUE TINOOD, ... <ccvccoksatens « soetd 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. Ree 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 











Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
OCEANIC sails Dec. 2, at 9 A.M. 
ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 A,M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuite Star Line OFFICEs. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St.. Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finet CaBIN........... $75 | STEBRAGE............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London 
Do to Paris....... 90| Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20; Do toHalifax, 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
- ante in Gold. $80 PP mos in ae... 
a) np COCO > rer ) 
Halifax. aibeilinseienteiaides w | sh tanecdas han 1 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Sprarn....(Now Building.) Ene@Ltanp 


3,450 tons. 
EeyYPt.... Do ERIN ” 









HoLianD LELVETIA 3,315 * 
PRaLy..... i PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “* 
FRANCE... 8,512 VIRGINIA........ 2,876 * 
THE QUEEN... .3,517 DENMARK....... 3,117 * 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


ee $75 and $65 Currency 
se my from Liverp’], Queenstown. $65 and $75 “ 
- iverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $1 ni 


Ghoewags, 00 LAVETPOSL. ..........00005002000se00e0 ” 
™ prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
1 1 lerr y 





For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. . 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
IDAHO... ....Capt. Jas. Price. Nev. 29, at 7.30 A.M. 
MANHATTAN.Capt. J. B. Price..Dec. 4, at 3 P.M. 
COLORADO....Capt. Freeman .. . 6, 
WISCONSIN.. .Capt. Freeman... Dec. 13, at 7 





50 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... .Dec. 20, at 1.00 P.M. 
WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray .,Dec. 27, at 2.40 P.M. 
Cabin Passage................ (Gold). $5. 
Tce sédseoncconse (Currency). 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab'n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 





‘TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
| 86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
| By Reeu.ar Saine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in an rt 
| of Great Britain and Tre.ned at the lowest vaten. “— 
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| cealed it. “ Look thar !” 

The unlucky rustic ventured another shilling, and again 
lost, to the astonishment of the Major, who divined correctly 
where the pea was concealed. 

“What a noodle this fellow is,’ he whispered to me. 


ALBION. 


NEW YORK, 


THE IMAGE IN THE NIGHT. 


I see a maiden in the night, 
Beside a parapet of gold; 
Her face is patient, calm, and white, 
Her eyes are large, and black, and bold, 
A wondrous beauty, sad and sweet, 
As moonlight swathing clouds that meet. 


movements. Why, he’s as awkward as he can be. 
the trick is to me, I can see every move. 
here now.” 

I opined so too. We both proved right. 

“T should like, above all things, to punish the knave,” con- 
tinued the Major. 

“ How ?—by thrashing him ?” 

“No, no, by cleaning him ont. 
lesson to him.” 

“ Nay,” I remonstrated ; “take my advice—don't.” 

“T just go to the extent of a crown.” 

The Major laid down a crown, which the ope 
with another, and commenced— 

“ Ane—twa—three—foor—tive—sax. Now, sir, whar’s the 
pea?” 

I saw clearly enough that it was beneath the middle thimble, 
but my impetuous companion had been deceived, and selected 
When sunbeams all its features fill | the wrong cne, losing his money. His surprise was equalled 

With an unwavering diamond sheen : by his vexation. 

But there are changes in her eyes, | “Tl be shot if I don’t try again,” he ejaculated; and in 
Like throbs of stars in midnight skies. spite of my endeavors to drag him away, he laid down an- 
other crown. This, too, was lost in a moment, by his fatuous 
inattention. I marked a portentous flush sweeping over his 
; | features which indicated excitement. 

Sometimes I fancy there are tears | “Double or quits!” he cried, laying down a sovereign, 

As white as pearls upon her breast, | passionately. = 
That she has shed because I’m here, | 


> hi : | “Gude,” calmly responded the trickster. 
And she’s in heaven—ah, happy there! | three—foor. 


| 
| 


| 


*T would be a wholesome 
Long years I've seen this maiden stand, 


With glances ever fixed on me ; 
She moves not either arm or hand, 

And at her feet there seems to be 
Ar ver, prankt with flowerets, wide, 
Upon whose breast no shadows ride. 


rator covered 


She stirs not, but is ever still 
As saint in some stained window seen, 


Only to me her form appears— | 


In darkness I can see her best; 


“ Ane—twa— 

Whar’s the pea, noo, sir, for a pund ?” 

My heart beat violently at this crisis. saw the move 

hal te Sy tg ; well, and indicated the middle thimble to my friend. But he 
OVER OR CAE. SONG, 1ONE AGO; | turned quite angrily upon me. 


bade pee | ’b my P pen ‘e at : | “Sir, L have eyes, thank you,and saw the manceuvre better 
oy thee bared buried sweetand iow: quan you, for you ave wrong itis here! 
Seu. “nah ata testes tree hl a | He raised the thimble to the right, and lost as before. — 

a, y> ? ’ wie | An oath escaped the Major as he sought for another coin— 
TRS which, to his mortification, he didn’t happen to have. I per- 

ceived his vexation, and really sympathised with his ill- 
fortune. 

| “IT would readily lend you a sovereign,” I said, “but I 
perceive you are not over-careful. But I will do you a 
better service ; I'll risk one myself, with the sole view of re- 
gaining your lost stake—then we'll go.” 

I then laid down a sovereign, and the group breathlessly 
awaited the result of my encounter with the subtle Scot. 

“ Ane—twa—three. What's your wull, sir? Whar’s the 
pea, for a pund ?” 

“ Here,” said I, calmly and confidently, “ under the right 
hand thimble!’—whither I had seen it travel, without the 
shadow of a doubt. 

It was gone! 


It is the image of a maid 


S. H. B. 


——__~>——_—_ 


FRIEND THE MAJOR. 
BY GEORGE HALSE. 


During a college vacation, I took a run to Edinburgh, 
having long desired to see the northern metropolis ; and found 
much pleasure in visiting all its places of interest, classical, 
historical, and romantic. One day I mounted the famous hill 
which overlooks the city; and there, alone, and undisturbed, 
I surrendered myself to the reveries which the panorama 
spread at my feet was calculated to provoke ina youthful, 
studious, and emotional mind. 

“ Jove, what a scene!” I ejaculated, as I strede from one 
point of the compass to another. “How gracefully the 


MY 





= ‘8 F P | 
said another of the group, raising the thimble which con- 


|“ Any one with half an eye could follow the thimblerigger’s | 


Look, the pea is | 


And, with an earnest grasp of the hand, we parted. 
I thought it right, in the interests of society, to make 
| known the loss of my watch to the police office, giving a de- 
| scription of the thimblerigger and his three supposed coadju- 
|tors. The inspector had no hope of recovering my property. 
| However, he made a note of it. 

Two days after, I received the promised visit from my 


Novel as | friend the Major. 


“Excuse my not having called on you, as I fully intended 
doing; but I was so occupied with the Duke. 
| “ With whom ?” 
Be Roxburghe. I'll introduce you. You will like him so.” 
| And he kindly sketched out a little programme, by which 
the desired meeting should be accomplished, and I should 
most certainly receive an invitation to Floors. I was too 
conscious of our relative positions to dream of realizing the 
Major’s idea. It proved, however, his great friendship for 
}me, and convinced me of the exalted society in which he 
| moved. We snoked together, and he handed me his cigar 
case. I was at once struck with the choice quality of his 
| cigars, and at the last whiff I ejaculated— 
| “Superb!” 
| “Ah!” he replied, “that proves you to be a connoisseur.” 
| “Why, I never tasted anything finer! What is their 
| name 
| “ Princesa.” 








“ My favorite brand ; why, where do you obtain them *” 

The ae made no reply. I repeated the question. 

“T need not tell yuu, for they are not to be procured—in 
the ordinary way.” 

“Hem! You provoke my curiosity. Are they to be got 
in an extra-ordinary way ?” 

The Major smiled,and hummed atune. Tagain pressed him. 

“Well,” he replied at length, “1 do not see why [ should 
keep a pleasant secret from you. I know it would be as 
safe with you as with me. They're smuggled !” 

“Ah! capital; and by yourself?” 

“Oh, no—I’m too cautious for that. I buy them of the 
smuggler, who was introduced to me by the Colonel of our 
ee 

was intensely interested. 
" rt pee 3 all the fellows of our mess buy them wholesale— 

a, ha!’ 

“Could I—I make so free as to solicit the same privilege 

“T don’t see why I should’nt allow it,” he replied, after an 
interval. “I know you are to be trusted, eh?” 

I faltered my assurances, 

“ Come along with me,” continued the Major; “ you will 
only be just in time. Sandy Macnab has only a few left, and 
Lord Mar wants them !” 

My friend the Major took me into the Old Town, and we 
threaded innumeratle back streets of a most forbidding 
character, until we reached a peculiarly dingy house, and 
mounted the stairs to the fifth flat. The Major knocked at 
the door. 

““Wha’s thar?” 

“ Major Dugald M’Cormick, of Killiecrankie.” 


” 


beautiful city nestles under the shadow of her crags and | 


hills! How fittingly is she designated the modern Athens! 
Yonder, methinks, is its Acropolis—the Castle. Here the old 
town is severed from, yet linked with the new, by a stretch 


“Yah!” cried the Major, “ what could you be thinking 
about? It is here!’ And so it was. “ What a brace of 
asses we are, to be done by this blunderer !” 

I felt that the epithet would be quite deserved if I allowed 


The door was at once unlocked and opened by a mariner, 
who tugged at his forelock as he recognised a customer in the 
Major. 

“T’ve broughta personal friend who wants a parcel of the 

’ 











of fair gardens. To the right of me is the silvery Forth, | 
meandering with surpassing grace through cultured land up | 
to Stirling. I wonder if Lean make out Stirling Castle !” 
“Permit me, sir, to offer you my glass for the purpose,” | 
said a voice at my elbow, causing me to start considerably,| teeth. “If you are without the needful,” he continued, 
fora moment before I was entirely alone. I turned, and en- |“ could I lend you my watch, to enable you to smash him ?” 
countered the kindly salute of a gentleman whose manner! The friendly suggestion was most opportune. 
and expression at once secured my goodwill. He had an) ‘“Thanks—many thanks,” I responded. “I have a watch 
upright, military bearing, was well dressed, bon ton, and|of my own. Here, fellow,” I said, addressing the manipu- 
perfectly at his ease. His features were fair, his hair and | lator, just as he lost half a sovereign with a man who ar- 
beard light, and his age about five and thirty. rived on the scene a moment before—“ here, I'll try you 
I returned the courteous salutation, and accepted the prof- | once more, and will stake this watch for five pounds.” 
fered field glass, falling at once into conversation with the| ‘“ Gude! for five punds—or for fafty—or a hunner !” 
gentleman. The affinity between certain minds was singu-| The charlatan covered the pea; exposed it, covered it 
larly exemplified in our case. We took to each other won- again; gave it two or three removes, which my eye followed 
derfully ; and when I happened to remark incidentally that | as if 1 had done it myself. 
I was a stranger to those parts, a student from college, alone| “ Whar’s the pea noo, sir, for five punds ?” 
and unattended, his interest in me increased tenfold. He! It was a moment of extreme suspense. I hesitated, though 
was, he told me, a Major in a crack Highland regiment; he |I knew quite well the pea was beneath the middle thimble. 
knew everybody of importance in the country; he had the |I glanced at the Major; he indicated the same thimble. I 
entrée everywhere, and he should be delighted to place his| looked at the other spectators: they one and all pointed to 
services at my disposal. |the same snot. Moreover, one of them, in his zeal in my 
It was in this pleasant way 1 made the acquaintance of my | cause, treacherously raised the identical thimble while the 
friend the Major. |operator was turning round to speak to some one, and ex- 
His assistance was most opportune, and he spared no pains | posed the pea to my view. 
in pointing out to me the objects of interest within view. | “Now for your revenge!” whispered the Major, pressing 
“ Mark that modest dwelling down there to the left. You! my arm. ‘ 
will be intensely interested to learn that yon lowly cot was| T felt I was about to do a base thing, in availing myself of 
inhabited by the Davie Deans of Scott’s immortal romance.” | the man’s treachery; but I was too heated to pause. 
I shed a tear. ; | “Noo, sir, whar's the pea for five punds?” demanded the 
“Here,” he said, perceiving my emotion, “ you have a good | trickster, without touching the thimbles again. 
view of Holyrood. I must take you over that most interest-| I laid my finger on the middle thimble, and glanced tri- 
ing abbey. That is the Grassmarket. Here is Princes-|umphantly at the onlookers, who gave a small cheer of en- 
street ;—mark Scott’s monument. Farther on is the Royal | couragement. 
Institute: there will be a meeting there next week, my friend| ‘The pea is here!” I faltered, for I was much excited. I 
Brougham in the chair. Do you know Brougham ?” raised the thimble: the pea was gone ! 
“Tm not so fortunate as to ke personally acquainted with| A yell of wrath escaped my friend the Major, as he beheld 
his lordship.” the recreant operator coolly slide my watch into his pocket. 
“T must introduce you. This conspicuous hill is Calton; | I sprang at his throat. 
and round here are the undulating Pentlands; and more to| “Nae, nae, sir,’ said one of the spectators, interposing, 
the north is the richly wooded Corstorphine Hill; while |“ dinna kill the mon! Ye ae made ane awfu’ blunder, an’ it 
right away in this direction is—hallo! what are these fellows | seems maist increedible where your e’en war; but, ye know, 
about round this point ?” ye riskit your siller and the watch, an’ ye ae lost the baith ; 
I turned to the spot indicated by the gentleman, and per-| but ye maunna harm the mon !” 
ceived three individuals earnestly watching the performance| I turned to the Major. He shook his head sadly. 
of a fourth, who was seated on a stone with a small board on| “I fear we must grin and bear it,” he said, “ Besides,” he 
said, taking me aside, “1 much fear we have fallen among 
thieves! Who knows but these fellows are all rogues to- 


his knees. 
“ What are these fellows doing?” repeated my friend. 
“T can’t for the life of me imagine.” gether, and accomplices! They might do us an injury— 
“ Let us go and see.” murder us! Hadn't we better go while our skins are whole ?” 
As we approached I at once comprehended that the man| The admonition was not unwelcome, for you know I ama 
man of peace; and we descended the hili at once, and pre- 
sently parted. 


was a thimblerigger. 
“Stay,” I whispered to the Major, “let’s keep away. They J 
are no good.” “T hope,” said the Major, “that we shall soon meet again 
“ How.” under more auspicious circumstances. Take an old soldier's 
“ Thimbleriggers.” advice, and keep out of the hands of sharpeis—ha, ha!” 
“ What's that ?” I forced a corresponding burst of pron 
“ By the way,” he continued, “I should like you to make 
the acquaintance of my friend the Marquis of Tweeddale. 


“ Simply swindling.” 
“Faugh! let’s go and see what it’s like. Live and learn.” 

Do you happen to know him ?” 
“T have not that honor.” 


I yielded reluctantly to my friend’s curiosity; but he had 
“ He’s coming to Edinburgh in a few days. You shall join 


been so affable and useful to me, I couldn’t object. 
“ Beware of temptation!” I whispered. 
our little party. What hotel are you staying at?” 
“The Royal.” 


“Ha! ha!—I’m too old a soldier to be easily humbugged !” 
The performer manipulated the thimbles in the usual way, 
making moves which were easily followed. Presently,one| “Ill do myself the pleasure of calling on you. 
of some use.” 
“ A thousand thanks!” 


victory to remain with the vulgar conjuror. 

“Tf [ had a five pound note in my pocket,” said I, with 
rising indignation, “ I'd annihilate the knave!” 

“Ah, he richly deserves it,” replied the Major, between his 


” 





1 may be 
of the on-lookers ventured a shilling, and lost. 


“ Tut, mon, whar were your een? The pea’s here, I ken,” 





Princesas.” 

“T should ha’ been verra glad,” replied the smuggler ; 
“but your fren’s too late. I expec’ the Laird o’ Mar frae 
ane moment to anither.” 

“ Awkward,” whispered the Major to me, in vexation; 
“but wait! Suppose you personate Mar, eh? I see no other 
way of getting the Princesas for you. What a rich joke it 
would be? Hat!ha! You are not aware, Sandy, I perceive, 
that this gentleman is Lord Mar himself.” 

“T humbly beg his lairdship a thousan’ pardons for my 
stupeedity !” replied the smuggler, making me a low bow; 
“but as 1 dinna ken your lairdship personally, aiblens you 
wunna blame me ?” 

“ Oh, certainly not.” 

“They're a’ ready packit in this box. 
a’thegither, at fafteen sheellin !” 

“Fifteen shillings only!” ejaculated the Major, in sur- 
prise; “ but you charged me a pound, you rogue !” 

“That's verra true, Major Dugald M’Cormick; but I dinna 
hae sic an opportunitee o’ showing my respec’ for a laird! 
Thirty poonds at fafteen sheelin, maks twa and twenty 
poonds an’ ae haf.” 

I peered into the box, and the layers of this superb aud in- 
comparable cigar made my mouth water. I felt reluctant to 
take such a quantity; but when I reflected that he was only 
asking me half the real value, and that [ could easily dis- 
pose of the surplus to my friends, I decided to take them 
| Luckily, I had just received a remittance from my father, and 
| at once laid the money on the table. 

“Til send acab as I go down the street,’ whispered tire 
Major, as he quitted the room. “ You had better remain and 
keep guard over the cigars till it comes; for these smugglers 
are not to be trusted, you know. Once get the box to your 
hotel, without the knowledge of the revenue officers, and 
you're all right.” 

I was a little disquieted when I found myself deserted by 
my friend; but as I discerned no disposition on the part of 
Macnab to take any advantage, I was soon reassured. A cab 
arriving after an interval, I deposited my treasure in it, and 
ordered him to drive to the Royal. Arriving there, | was 
assisted in unloading by a man ina Glengarry, with a dark 
beard and green spectacles, who, I presumed, belonged to the 
hotel. He evidently knew the number of my room; for he 
seized the box, and carried it thither as «a matter of course. 
He handled it, however, so clumsily, that the lid came off as 
he deposited it on the floor, and exposed the contents to view. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped him, and he turned a 
scrutinizing glance towards me. 

“ Hoot awa!” he ejaculated. “ Huts, tuts! what 
here? Cigars! and maist extraordinar’ fine! 
sir, as to let me see the permit.” 

“The permit! 
| Begone!” 





Thirty poonds 





hae we 
Be sae vude, 


7] 


How dare you take this liberty, fellow‘ 





“Tm verra, verra sorry, sir; but I maun do my dooty—for 
| you ken, I’m a» offisher frae the Custom Hoose at Leith 
yonner !” 
| As the dread announcement fell on my ear, a vertigo seized 
me. I reeled, and sank into a chair. 

“But, sir,” continued the officer, in a milder tone, “if you 
hae the permit—which I houp you hae—all’s wee!.” 
| I could only tear off my cravat, loosen my collar, and plunge 
; my head into a basin of water, to mitigate the fever that made 
jmy brain like molten Java. The officer tapped me on the 
| shoulder. 

“Tt’s the maist painfu’ thing in the hoole wairld, sir, to hae 
| to investigate sic matters; but it’s my looty toca’ my brother 
| ofBshers, who are belaw, and gar them come up,” 
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I burst into tears. | The portly, good-natured widow met us at the door, and | on brought up the rear—all armed with rakes, basting ladles, 

* Onless—” ! bade us welcome. pokers, mops, props, and whatever weapon they could lay 

“ Unless, did you say ?” | “T fear,” said I, “ that I am too late—your house isfuil?” hand on. ; eee ’ 

“Onless you and me can mak’ a leetle arrangement| “Nae, nae, sir,” she replied, with genuine hospitality, “1, “Staun’ thar! ye misbegotten scoun’rel !” cried fat widow 
thegither.” \ ha’ ane chamber onoccupeed. Walk into the room yonner ; Farquharson, shaking her fist at me.“ Staun’! I say—or I'll 

“How ?” I asked, grasping the officer's hand—* how, ob | there’s on’y three men frae the North resting and tacking a beat ye till your ain mither wunna know your head frae a 
how, could it be arranged *” drap o’ whuskey. Walk in.” higgis!” ea : ; : 

“Ye ken, sir, that dooty bids me arres’ ye and tak’ ye to) We entered a tidy parlor; and the gentlemen made room 1 obeyed her injunction, and stood still. In an instant she 
the lock-up; and I need na till ye that there’s evidence eneuch for us at the little table, continuing their conversation, in was upon me, like an avalanche, and swept me to the earth— 
to send ye to the galleys.” | which we presently joined, with the frauk unre-crve be- fixing me down by the hair of my head. The rear-guard 

“ The gallows!” ‘coming fellow tourists. I will not stup to describe the men, | arrived immediately, and all the weapons of offence were 

“Nae, nae, uct at tirsi—that will come a’ in gude time, if |or the matter of our discourse ; but will coutent myself with | directed against me. 
ye hae patience. I mean the hulks; for your case is verra, | placing on record an act of surpassing kindness en the part! “ Ye desperit vill’in!” ejaculated the landlady, as soon 2s 
verra desperit.” of the Major towards me. ‘she recovered her breath, “ ye shall ha’e the whole waght © 

I thought of my devoted mother, my entle and loving) Oue of the company, describing the contents of his knap- | my body on ye gin ye move!” ao 
sisters, my stern father. Ob, anguish! i burst into tears | sack, said that he always carried with him, as indispensables, “ Pray, pray, my good woman, what have I done ? 
again. The officer was visibly moved, so I followed up my | four things—a piece of soap, a tooth-brush, a clean pair of “What hae ye done, ye cunnin’ young whalp? Why 
advantage : /socks, and a pack of cards. The mention of this last article look at this bit o° wuthless paper—this sham note--which ye 

“ We all, at times, stretch our duties to the utmost extent,— | as necessary to a tourist’s outfit naturally provoked question; gave me the noo!” 
nay, itis sometimes wise and humane to forget them alto-| which the’ gentleman answered by declaring that it was an ‘Sham! ; ; 

ether. The quality of mercy is not strained, you know. | absolute necessity to him, to help him through the tedium  “ Aye, sham and bad as yoursel’, ye dirty houn’. Tak’ it 
ow may this matter be arranged between us ?” of evenings in dull country places. Illustrating his urgu- back, and gie me my siller.” ‘ 

And T had the presence of mind to rattle the gold in my | ment, he produced the cards, and challenged his friends toa “ Believe me, m good woman, I—’ 


pocket. irubber. They good-naturedly let him have his will, inviting _ “ Tak’ it back, I say, ye ugly Lunnon thief, and sie me my 
“The soun’ o' siller,” said the officer, in a low tone,“ is’ a! the Major or myself to take a hand. siller!” 


maist persuawsive argumeutin this kintra—just asitisin’ Now if I feel proud of anything in the world, it is my And without more ado the landlady thrust her hand into 
ony ither.” } ' ’ . .. | skill at whist. I cultivated it at college. I read Hoyle with MY trousers pocket, and repossessed herself of the change she 
appily, I am gifted with extraordinary penetration. Few | my tutor, instead of divinity. Cavendish’s principles were |4@d given me. : Me ; 
escape me. I read the officer like a book, and gently |. familiar to me as hic, hac, hur, * Captain E.” and “J.C.” |, “Noo, ye scoun'rel, pay me twal’ sheellin’ for bed an 
~~ my purse in his open hand.  [ was not mistaken: the were as pas, pasu, pan, to my studious mind. In fact, 1 | board. ~ 
and closed tenuciously upon it. I was intensely relieved. could have taken honors in it literally, if this department of |“ Really, good Mrs.— : 
After a few minutes’ silent cogitation, the officer said— _ erudition had been recognized by Alma Mater. With my“ Twal’ sheellin’, I say! [ll teach you to come and fill 
“Sir, there is but ae safe coorse to follow noo. The cigars | natural modesty, however, I declined the frieridly invitation, Your stammick, and rob puir honest folk in this kintra '” 
maun be removed frae the place.” ; ‘and the Major consented to cut in. : | And the indignant hostess held her brawny fist at the end 
“Of course. I shall only be too thankful to be rid of them. J sawat a glance that not one of the party knew more | f my nose. 


= manage to get them away for me?” Lasked, deeply | than the mere rudiments of the game. They played at first, | Was obliged to confess that I had lost every coin I pos- 
moved. y 


F ‘for toddy, and, as they warmed to the work, they got to Sessed at cards; and, as she was inexorable, I offered to de- 
Ps, try. I'll gang and fetch a sma’ track, and tak’ them five-shilling ne Ba Pg From that ‘toy Be 4 agg | posit my knapsack with her until ! regained my hotel, and 


’ li ints : ad hand idly, while excite- | Could redeem it. ‘ 

9 the officer, so saying, closed the box, and went for the | Ft er gene Ben gal eo te pase reine | “ Yes,'PH ha’e your knapsack, and Pll ha’e your buits, 

truck. | me: . . A ~aeighs : | too.” 
When he had quitted me, I could not divest my mind of ments on the play, and to point out the blunders committed. 


ae ; “My boots!” 
m t . . >feree. ny ‘ 3 ‘ . 
the notion that Thad scen the man before; but, failing to| ee es eee anaes * Yes; your buits, too. Ye maun gang awa’ barefoot. Yo 


confirm the idea, I dismissed it with the reflection that all | Pky -1 ape I ae = Se > | will recollec’ the day ye tried to rab the puir Widdy Farki- 
Seotchmen are more or less alike, morally and physically, | teks and. in fact played the deuce from first to fast. At|22-” 

especially about the cheek bones. ‘length, he grew angry, rose from the table, and threw the There was no appeal. The widow's edict had gone forth ; 
I waited an hour—two hours, and he did not return. At cards in an adversary’s face. At this affront, the Gaelic jand if she had decided that I should be sent adrift in the 
length, 1 heard a hurried step on the stairs; and, without | blood rose high ; the company sprang to their fect, and there | Costume of Adam, I must have submitted. The pitiless rank 
knocking at my door, in burst the Major, greatly agitated. —_. would certainly have been bloodshed, if I had not, with 4nd file eased me of my knapsack and boots in a moment. 

“ Dear sir,” he exclaimed, seizing my hand, “I fear we have | great tact, interposed—declared that my friend’s temper was, | “Neo, my bonny chiel, awa’ wi’ ye; and nane o' your Lun- 
both been swindled again !” T believed, due toa disease of the cerebellum, and that he | 200 tricks at the Brig o’ Turk agen; for if ye iver come to 

“ Swindled again !” I echoed, in bewilderment—“ how” —_| was, in consequence, not responsible for his actions under | the hoose agen, T'll nail ye by the lugs to my sign-post. 

“ By the smuggler!” ‘excitement; and that, if they would allow me, I would take | Awa’! ee . 

“ Explain, Major.” ‘his place, in the interests of peace. My words were as oil; Rank and file uore their weapons to the charge at the 

“Tt has just come to my knowledge, through my friend, |on the troubled waters. The company reseated themselves, | word of command, t.. ed discretion rather than valor, 
Sir Robert Douglas, that Sandy Macnab is no smuggler at all, | and the insult offered by my friend the Major was soon for- #24 started on my painful pilgrimage to Callander. One of 
but an arrant knave, who has humbugged lots of the aristo- | gotten. the aborigines, meeting me by the way, shouted out— 
cracy with his pretended contraband tobacco. I want at once|~ [ objected to play high, both from principle and impecuni- | “ Ye idiwut! why dinna ye tak’ aff your breeks and brogues 
to inspect the box.” ° osity ; tS the tourists from the North seemed flush of | #24 va walk aboot in that ondecent manner ? 

I kicked open the lid, removed the layer of cigars, an@}money, and as they insisted upon high stakes, and as I felt, Attiving at Callander, I submitted the denounced note to a 
discovered beneath them nothing but sawdust and dried@pretty sure of success, 1 yielded. The Major exulted in the) respectable tradesman, who at once declared it to be base 
spinach. | prospect of the retribution that awaited my adversaries, and Fertunately, I had a valuable set of studs, which I sold, and 

“T thought so!” yelled the Major, trembling with indigna- | looked over my hand with the deepest interest. | thus furnished myself with the means of rebooting myself 
tion, “By Jove! if I catch that rascal, [ll run him through And now, for the first time in my life, I learnt how utterly |#24 continuing my journey. My thoughts naturally turned 
the body like a cockchafer!” | powerless is skill when fate declares against us. Fortune, t ™y friend the Major. | 

I then related the affair of the Custom House officer. , which smiled on my first hand, and enabled me to score six, , “If this note is base,” I reflected,“ how much worse must 

“A confederate!” ejaculated the Major, who penetrated | suddenly reversed be wheel, and from that moment every Ye the position of my friend, who has a lot of them, and may 
the whole thing at once. “ Ob, my dear sir, you seem to be | effort of mine ended in disaster. The most impracticable hands be seriously compromised at any moment! It is quite evi- 
fated to fall into the hands of every rascal in the country! fell to my Jot, and the egregious stupidity of my partner ‘dent that the roguish horse-dealer has swindled him infamous- 
Why, what will you think of Scotland and the Scotch ¥” ‘rendered wy play utterly abortive. In less time than it takes | ly; and thus the poor fellow has unconsciously led me to this 

“There are rogues everywhere,’ 1 replied, sadly but to deseribe it, found myself with empty pockets; and, | Mess! : , , ‘ 
philosophically, pressing his hand; “and I have at least one without imitating the gross affront oflered them by my friend,, 0 my arrival at Edinburgh, I thought it only right to re- 
consolation—I have found a genuine friend.” I rose from the table with becoming demeanor, bade the Port this circumstance at the police office. I was told that 

The Major was a good deal moved. 1 therefore bade him company adieu, and retired to my room. | the trick was as old as the hills. Nevertheless, the inspector 
dismiss the matter from his thoughts. Experience, I argued,! The Major followed me. Sympathy, surprise, and indigna- | made a note of it, as before. 
must be bought and paid for. [could see he fully appreciated | tion were pictured in his countenance. A few days afterwards, the post brought me two letters— 
my bearing in regard to him. | “My dear sir,” he said, taking my hand, “ why, all the | 0¢ from my father, the other in an unknown hand. I 

“ By the way,” I continued, to change the conversation, “ I) powers of mischief seem to be in league against you! Was opened the latter first. It was from my friend the Major, 
am going to run through two or three of your lakes. Give! ever man so unlucky ?” : 2 | dated “ Floors,” and ran thus :— 
me an itinerary.” | “It is, indeed, quite unparalleled.” | “7 have been infully anxious to run up to Edinburgh to 
My gallant friend entered with great ardor into my plan,! © To a poorer man, this succession of losses would be sim- see you, but the Duke and Duchess won't let me go till Wed- 
and sketched out a tour which should embrace Glasgow, Loch | ply ruin.” cond >> so I write without delay, to inform = of a most 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, etc “TL assure you, it inconveniences me very seriously,” I re- ai circumstance, in which, I fear, you ma ) be ead coer 

“That reminds me,” said the Major, “1 shall be in that! plied, with all the composure I could command. “In fact i a ig o Turk Rania as oon 

; : a : a : ~ ft a i »| After I quitted you at the Brig o’ Turk, I proceeded, as you 
neighborhood with my friend Fife—do you know Lord Fife? | lm cleaned out ! ‘know, to Dalkeith on a matter of business, when, to my 
I will do myself the pleasure of bringing you together. Who! “ Nonsense!” ‘horror and indignation, I discovered that the notes which the 
knows but that we may meet? You will reach the Trossachs! “ Believe me, it is quite true.” ‘ horse-dealer ha passed upon me were all spurious. Worse 
on Thursday—mie very day Iam engaged to meet Fife and! “Bah! But you can, I stippose, raise whatever money | than this, I had m Ae. 9 icked of my cand case. contain- 
Roxburghe. Singular. In the meantime, be very careful of | you may need *” ing. 1 regret to ic che uc on your father which you 
the Glasgow peopie. Take my advice, don’t try your luck at; “Oh, yes, I could draw upon my father; but I'm a stran- ane A. did a tren, my Fe till this Ponnar nd or 
thtanblorigging again, and have no more dealings with smug- | gerin the land, and I don’t know a soul whom I could ask to | should have notified it to you, in case the thief should make 
— , , | honor my cheque. some villainous use of it. Don't write to me here, as I shall 

And, after a few minutes, the Major left me. Then it was that the generous nature of the Major dis- | Jeaye on Wednesday, and call at vour hotel.” 

I thought it my duty to report this new disaster at the po- | played itself. : 


lice station, where | met with | little sympathy. The in-| “My dearest sir, dismiss that thought instantly, I pray you.) “ Precisely as I thought!” I ejaculated “TIT was right in 
spector, however, made a note of it, as before. , The purse of a Scotch gentleman is ever at the service of an|my surmises, as usual. Poor gentleman, I am deeply con- 
_ Nextday I began mm. tour—saw Glasgow, did Loch Lomond ! honorable Southron !” ‘cerned for him. Why, Scotland must be the headquarters of 
in the steamboat, traversed Rob Roy's country, sailed the; Saying this, he opened his pocket-book, and drew from it | all the rascaldom of the world! Now let me see what my 
length of Loch Katrine, and passed through the Trossachs, a roll of notes. | dear father says.” ; 
——e 1 = — “5 —— 7 of agen - oF wee he,“ Tam in a position to help you, for I) 1 opened the letter, and read as follows :— 
everything L saw, and which | will spare the reader, as he has have just sold a horse at Glasgow, and » dealer pai . z : 3 : ‘ 2 
probably read * Murray” and “ Black,’ and knows by heart! this nition I shall deem han = parm carb nh . My DEAR es litle ae whes I per- 
exactly all that I could, would, or ought to say. I hac a| sure, to cash your cheque upon your father. I think you mitted Jind 2 care a Fr “4 — et post | — 
strong and pleasing conviction that I should run against my | said that he is the well-known India merchant, Mr. Mortimer on the indulgence would q #0 page vet by poe y 
friend the Major somewhere; and, sure enough, I came upon | Cackledown 2” j abused by you. I — you 1 ampie , s for every 
him, sitting ov a boulder by the wayside, sketching. I need} ~ Yes—but really I feel most unwilling to take advantage jreasonable necessity, and consented to your drawing upon 
not describe the satisfaction with which I laid my hand on | of—” 5 {me for a few — the te « ia pe running short 
mm ante $s rencontre tc ake my asur : “3 ry a tiv > wi > ce » | - . ‘ : z 
plete,” I said. pully © my uae com ae, te Eaigberch pound note will be ample to take me have been presented to me for payment—one for £5 for 
“So flattered to hear you say so!" replied the Major, fold-| Thus was released, by the Major's timely aid, from avery |, ¥!2% — ry ed a Pg ys . tries et = = — 
ing up his sketch-book. Isaw ata glance that he was only a | awkward dilemma; and I hoped at a future day to give him | oot wil al a abl ad Mn — J “nae ar om 
rae “— a bee 7. a 7" insist upon a ss —_ of my gratitude. Night elosing in, PY Barrage tm Faye Menscens ay Of pallies aoe now Lan ~ 
iewing his prouuction, “Fite has just left me,” said he.| was com ed to leave me—p isine j | “ P , 
“Twish you had been here an hour earlier. 1 should have | his friend the Duke in the pit see poy hag Aha nee me 10 | warn you, that if Ve ee a = Joe fag nae oo = 
liked so much to have introduced you. Such a nice fellow!! In the morning I explored the neighborhood; and after | TecKlessness, I — a po A ~ heed poste ag = 
By ms Mya bey sot my ng . wpe wend to sleep?” | making a substantial dinner off trout and cockuleekie, I pro- pring cage te ane sisters. Nothing oy 
10 a bit. vat ¢ you advise ? | posed a | ~ _— i he 
«Well, if you don’t wind a quiet, old-fashioned inn—" —_|P°= "Twat sheellin” said the. Tat landed” ameweria my | desperate state of my health prevented me taking the train. 
“I prefer an old-fashioned tun to any other,” I said, inter- | summons. yeaa ¥ pe naps Lye agian onan sua trae = 4 = My. 
bs Tien pat up at the little hostelry d the } hay Sm the note which my frend had lent me, and the pat a. a = neneetind 
4 a e hostelry down e lane vy i iY ) anve: ¢ s ° Ss nw > ’ a - 
called the Brig o’ ‘Turk Inn. _Itis kept by Widow Padeuner’ | Sarde wo: apni not the change; and I shortly after “ ae wae bd et a aoe ie =. 
son, the fattest woman in Scotland. The accommodation is} I bad not, however, got clear of the lane when T heard 20° 4 pone ft ‘ have. sent to apy ocitalon , te he or 
limited; and L almost fear you are too late, for I saw two or | vociferous shouting behind me; and turning round, I beheld | that T expect a at. Pe ree ee 
three tourists turn down towards the house as I came along. | the fat landlady panting after me, like an infuriated elephant, | 


wey Sy: ot pee see >” : | gesticulating wildly with a broom. Behind her were the} This terrible communication threw me into 4 paroxysm of 
h by all means. The plan suits my taste exactly.” jpeople of the inn, dogs joined the chase, aud the hangers-| frenzy and fear. J saw ata glance to what infamous use the 
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scoundrel who picked my friend the Major's pocket of my 
cheque for five pounds had applied it. He had forged my 


signature only too well. The telegraph was not in existence | 


in those days, and the mail train had just started. What 
could Ido? Alas, nothing! I could only surrender myself 
to the most poignant grief and indignation, and wait for the 
morning train. In the meantime, I reported this new disaster 
ut the police station; when the inspector comforted me by 
the assurance that he would make a note of it. 

3eing at fever point, I was tempted to court the refreshing 
air of night, and strolled as far as Musselburgh. There I 
entered the Musselburgh Arms, and, seeking solace ina cigar, 
took up a journal. While I was scanning it through, the 
door opened with unusual abruptness, and in rushed a man, 
with a dark beard and blue spectacles, panting for breath. 


In an instant I recognized the sham Custom House officer | 


who had swindled me so cleverly. I was too petrified to rise 

from my chair, or even to speak; and I remained unobserved 

by the man—who, in an instant, tore off his wig, beard, and 

> nipataa and displayed to my astonished gaze a familiar 
ice. 

“ Major!” I gasped, almost inaudibly. 

He turned round suddenly at my voice, and, recognizing 
me, exhibited quite as much amazement as I did. Presentiy, 
however, he burst into irresistible laughter. 

* My dear, dear sir—I am indeed surprised and delighted to 
ind yon here! Of all men in the world, you are the one I 
most desired to sce!” 

T was dumlgoundered, and glanced at his disguise lying on 
the tuble. 

“Ah, no wonder you are puzzled. Ha! ha! I'll explain 
to you in two words. The finest joke you ever heard of! 
sball win a bet with Douglas of tifty pounds, if I sueceed in 
ry manceuvre !” 

was still asphyxiated. 

“You remember I told you Sir Robert and a lot of the 
Tellows in our regiment had been done by that rascally sham 
revenue officer who robbed you—the arrant thief! And as 
Douglas piqued himself upon his penetration over our dessert 
to-day, I made a bet with him that he’d be done again before 
he was many hours older. All the men of the mess are 
betting upon it. Fife has laid a hundred to one on me.” 


I was still transfived—my eyes as immovable as those ot | 


Memnon. 
* Well,” continued the Major, “ I got two or three subalterns 
of ours to dress me up with these things, to represent the 


sham officer whom you had described to us so minutely ; and | 
we arranged that Sir Robert Douglas should catch a sight of | 


me from the billiard-room window. It sueceeded admirably. 
The moment I came in view, he cried out— 

“* By Jove, there goes that infernal thief who swindled 
me! 

* So saying, he darted down the street after me, exactly as 


we iniended he should; and he's now in full ery after me. | 


Ha! ha! Isn't ita splendid joke? I don’t think he saw me 
double in here. But the trick won't be complete if he catches 
me. Isn't it rich ?” 


! began to see the fun at last, and complimented him upon 
ine originality of the conception. 

“ Now, if you would like to help us kee 
niinutes, our success will be perfect, and t 
which you shall share.” 

* Ob, don’t mention that, please. What can I do’ 

“Hark! 1 hear their approaching steps. Look here—Sir 
Robert will be awfully sold if you put on this disguise. 
Quick, quick !” 

Without more ado, the Major clapped the wig and beard 
on my head, changed coats, and fixe 
my nose, at which we both laughed immoderately. Thrust 
ing me into a’chair, he seized my journal, and had only time 


up the joke afew 
net fifty pounds, 


to flit into the corner and hide behind it, When half a dozen | 


men burst into the room, and pounced upon me like a pack 
vf hounds. | 
* Caught at lust!” savagely ejaculated the leader, whom I) 
supposed to be Sir Robert Douglas, but who looked much | 
more like a constable in plain clothes. “ Ye nimble houn’!; 
ye've gien us a long chase; but ye'll no escape us noo ! | 
Sandy, on wi’ the han’-cuffs!” 
I was intensely amused at the ridiculous blunder, and | 
glanced at my friend, who gave me a very significant wink, | 
xs much as to say,“ Isn't it a glorious joke ?’—at which |: 
fairly laughed. i 
“Ah, my bonny chiel—ye'll laft wi’ a vengeance when | 
you find yoursel’ wi’ a free passage to Botany Bay! Haul | 
him awa, Sandy.” 
The success of the trick was complete. I was dragged, | 
there and then—to the intense amusement of my friend, | 
whose joyous laugh reached my ear—down the street, to the | 


heard the door securely bolted upon me. | 
Thus, the amusing device of my friend the Major and his | 


the blue spectacles on | 


] 
|pitulated in my presence, with as little eflect upon me as 
| though the whole aflair were a pleasant dream. 

The charges were as follows :-— 

“1. The prisoner, whose name is Robert Gordon, better 
known as Robber Gordon, is known to assume various dis- 
guises and all sorts of aliases, is suspected of having recently 
robbed a young English gentleman, named Ma 


) 

| other hand, I was strongly tempted to try the hunting-grounds 

about two hundred miles west of Omaha, where, an energetic 
Western friend wrote me, all kinds of game were to be had 

jin plenty, especially, he informed me, in a fine burst of 
enthusiasm, “ big game,” deer, buffaloes, bears, and—and— 

| Indians. With many a sigh I turned from this alluring pros- 


ximilian 4 pect, as involving the sacrifice of too much time, and betook 


Cackledown, on the top of Arthur's Seat, of money and a myself to the St. John river, Florida, and, engaging the ser- 


gold watch by the thimblerig trick. 

* 2. He is suspected of having robbed the same young gen- 

tleman of a sum of money by the smuggled cigar trick. 

* 3. He is suspected of having defrauded the same young 
‘gentleman of a further sum of money by personating a reve- 
hue officer, disguised in the wig and spectaeles in which he 
| uw appears before the court. 

“4. He is suspected of having robbed the said young gen- 
_tleman at the Brig o’ Turk inn, by collusion with others not 
| yet in custody, at whist. 
| “5. He is suspected of having palmed off upon the same 
‘yonng gentleman a spurious Bank of Scotland note, in ex- 

change for his chegue upon « London firm. 
| “6. He is further suspected of having forged the signature 
| of the said young gentleman, and fabricating cheques in the 
said gentleman’s name as follews—£5 for ‘ wine; £8 10s., 
‘hotel bill; £6 18s. 9d., ‘tartans; £19 2s., ‘sundries; and 
£17 3s. 6d, * whiskey’—all of which cheques were paid on 
presentation.” 
| The worthy magistrate gazed at me and shuddered, as this 
catalogue of my offences was formally recited. The obfusca- 
| tion of my senses was too complete for me to heed him when 
| he said— 

“ Prisoner, what have you to say to these charges ?” 

As I made no reply, the bailic could only come to one 
| conclusion : 

“ T could searcely have imagined such iniquity in one so 
jyoung!’ Then addressing the police—* Are you prepared to 
produce the young English gentleman in question ?—who 
; must be the most astonishing simpleton that ever crossed the 
| Border !” 

On the police replying that they had failed to find the 

| young gentleman at his hotel, T was remanded for a week. 
; As the gaolers were about to remove me, a confused noise 
and altercation at the Court-house door attracted everybody's 
jattention, including the bench. Presently a fellow, hound 
/hand and foot, wearing & large red beard and moustache, wes 
| thrust into the presence of the bailie. 

“ Who is this, and what is the offence ”” he asked. 

The officer replied that he had been detected picking 
pockets in a crowd; and, on being arrested, had resisted with 
|such violence that it, was found necessary to secure him with 

acart rope. The police added that the man’s beard was. ap- 
| parently false. 

* Of with it, then!’ answered the bailfe. 

The disguise was immediately removed. 
to the individual. It was the Major! 

* Major! Major!” T ejaculated wildly, clasping my hands, 


I turned my eyes 


and endeavoring to spring from the dock !—* oh, my friend, | 
Oh, why so) 


you carry your jokes 10 a terrible extreme! 
tardy in releasing me?’ This farce of yours is a fearful tra- 
jgedy tome! It has perhaps lost my father his life, and me 
my inheritance.” 

The Mayor took no notice whatever of my raving. 
silence prevailed in the couri. 

“ Speak, Major!” Isereamed. © I have suflered this night 
the very pangs of hell, that you and your brother officers 
should have your joke; and if you do not at once cause me 
| to be released from this ignominious position, I'll curse you 
as I stand here !” 

Not 2 sound was to be heard but the beating of my own 
‘heart. The magistrate contemplated the scene in silence ; 
and everybody awaited his utterance, all eyes being turned 
from the Major or myself to him. 
in thought for some minutes. 
feet. 

“This is a startling riddle,” 


A dead 


lution. 


revenue officer. 
* Where is Donald Maclane ?” inquired the magistrate. 
“ Here, sir.” 


“Point out now the man who drugged you in the grog 


shop, and robbed you. 


The Highlander, who had previonsly identified me, again | 


looked at me, and at once exclaimed— 
“ That nae him. Thar he is!” pointing to the Major. 
youner.” 
“Precisely so,” replied the lynx-eyed_bailie. 


He remained absorbed | 
Presently he arose to his 


he said—*an extraordinary 
one; but if my theory be correct, we shall soon reach the so- 
Gaoler, take the heard and spectacles from this youth, 
‘and place them on the head of the other prisoner.” | 

‘The transmutation was at once etlecied; and, as I glanced | Moment. 
at the Major, I recognized for the second time the soi-dixant | 


« 1, old score as I rubbed off to-day. 
gaol, where 1 was unceremoniously thrust into a cell, and) was deceivit by the beard and jasey you put on the laddie 


| Vices of one Lafayette K. Wallop, better known in that part 
| of the country as Chunky Lafe, in allusion to his thick-set 
|muscular conformation, as huntsman, boatman, and general 
| factotum, I set out in his canoe, in quest of deer, Lafe pad- 
dling away ata great pace. Chunky Lafe was a silent man, 
| Sparing in his speech, but prodigal of bis thews and sinews. 
| His powerful strokes sent the light craft flying rapidly past 
| the marshy banks, wooded to the water’s edge, till, just as I 
was beginning to enjoy the enforced repose of the passive 
tenant of a canoe, a sudden shout from the hunter startled me 
out of my semi-somnolent condition. 
| “Say, ,’ said the Chunky one, “ guess you'd best lay 
| down in the canoe.” 
| “Why on earth should I lie down’ 
| reason for hiding.” 
| “ Wal, fact is fietty Bill Slocum is coming up stream.” 
| “And what have I to do with Mr. Slocum?’ I snapped out 
| rather —- 
| “Wal yer see, Bill and me is on shooting terms, and every 
|time we meet we air kinder bound to have a crack at each 
other; so as I guess you, c’yurnel, ain't in this deal, you 
ought not to put up —_ stakes; this here muss ain’t none of 
| your funeral, but it might soon be if you kep’ settin’ up thar.” 
| Here was a delightful situation! Two Southern despera- 
{does burning to engage in an aquatic duel, all remonstrance 
| or interference absolutely useless, and worse than useless; the 
agreeable prospect of the canoe being upset in a broad rapid 
river thickly tenanted by alligators being coupled with the 
robability of being accidentally picked off by the rifle of 
Mr. Slocum. 

However, as the exposure of my upper works to Hefty 
Bill's fire could serve no useful purpose, | followed the advice 
of Lafe and lay down tolerably well under cover, breathing 

many a prayer for the success of our side. Peering over the 
ledge I saw that our opponent was waiting, rifle in hand, for 
us to come within range, a feat we were accomplishing with 
detestable rapidity, while my gondolier’s rifle was at hand 
ready cocked, so that he could drop the paddle and seize his 
weapon at the slightest movement of his adversary. Nearer 
and nearer we came, not a sound breaking the deathlike 
‘silence but the light plash of the paddle, as Lafe, by a few 
| last vigorous strokes, shot within range of theenemy. Drop- 
ping his paddle with lightning speed the hunter seized his 
jrifle. The report of the two weapons rang out together as 
‘necurately as if the combatants had fired by signal. The 
plash and ricochet of Slocum’s bullet told me my man was 
junhurt, when Chunky Lafe, lifting his fox-skin cap, said 
‘slowly and solemnly : 
“Square at last, Bill Slocum! Poor Sal!” 

A canoe floating lazily down the river was all that remained 
| to tell that Hefty Bill Slocum had ever existed. 
|” The mention of a woman’s name by my usually taciturn 
| guide naturally awakened my curiosity, but the moment did 
not seem favorable for investigating the mystery, so I dis 
:creetly held my tongue, but YT sapeone looked inquiringly 
‘enough, as, after paddling swiftly and silently for nearly an 
| hour, Lafe deigned to open his lips. 
| “ Beg pardon, c’yurnel, for bustin’ up your day’s sport with 
| my private biz’, but guess you'll excuse me when I tell you 
‘the story. Thar’s a good friend of mine lives around the 
creck here, and if you don’t mind we'll lay over at his shanty, 
and after supper I'll tell you the rights of the muss ’twixt me 
and Bill.” 

I consented gladly enough, feeling that after the scene as 
jenacted all hunting would be utterly tame and _ spiritless 
| Paddling a short distance up a narrow tributary stream 
\(always called a creck in these countries) we came upon & 
| large and cheerful-looking homestead. Lafe’s friend received 
ius with true American hospitality; his house, his meat, his 
| drink, his horses, and his dogs were all at our service in a 
After a stiff horn of Monongahela to whet (very 
unnecessarily) our appetites, we fell pell-mell on a savory 
meal of oysters, fish, and bear-meat, not forgetting hog and 
jhominy. At the conclusion of a repast worthy of full-grown 
, boa constrictors, our host produced a demijobn of old Santa 
{Cruz, and pipes being lighted Chunky Lafe pulled himself 
| together, and expectorating freely, began : 

“ Yer see, ec’ yurnel and friend Wash” (Lafe’s friend rejoiced 
in the name of Washington K. Pevrin), “ this was a kinder 
In the good old times afore 
ithe war, Bill Slocum and me was fast friends, like brothers I 
| was agoin’ to say, but I’ve ginerally found brothers love each 





I do not see any 





“ Gaoler, Other in a slack-baked sorter way ; anyhow me and Bill was 


allus around together, and barrin’ a kinder likin’ for huntin’, 











comrades was & most perfect success. | place this lad in the witness box, and put Robber Gordon in | ®!!Us ? ey ee oe belitin?) seantwo an tikel 
T listened attentively for the merry laugh of my friend, who | the dock. I will take care that justice shall now he done to | fishin’, playin’ poker, drinkin , and fightin » Was two as ikely 
would, no doubt, immediately enlighten Sir Robert, pocket | both.” | Young boys as uny in Augustine. T can’t say as we Ww ——_ 
the stakes, and release me from durapce. I listened pa-; The reader has already divined the facts. On Robber Gor- | tieklerly heavy on w ork—no Southern gentleman rnin 
tiently : he seemed very, very long. An hour had pasced; | don being searched, my Watch, my cheque for five pounds— | days—but with a bit of land for cotton, a tidy i genset Fe 
two hours—not a sound! This is rather inconsiderate of the; which had served him for the purposes of forgery—and a| drove of hogs, and a few mIggCts, we oe ai — 
Major! I grew impatient—angry—indignant—alarmed. The | large sum of money, representing the whole of my losses, |#long pretty well. All =. ge pe It es poten 
Major is carrying his joke to a grave extremity. The night! were found upon lim. These the worthy bailie ordered to | Checks long ago, except ee Sal, unc ft ond i ‘i fan 
creeps on. hear hour after hour struck by the chureh | be restored to me. | Smarter, and more stylish gal wasn’t to be found in the State 
clock. The train to London will start early in the morning;! Donald Maclane saved me the trouble of prosecuting my | 0! Floridy. ; wb: 
and my father, oh, my father! stretched perhaps on the bea | friend the Major, by binding himself over to appear against | Here Lafe seemed to suffer from a slight buskiness, but im- 
trom which he will never rise—and my friend the Major | him at the sessions; where he was, in due course, sentenced | bibing a huge draught of Banta Cruz, went on, visibly 
fails tocome! I dash about, I yell, I vociferate fiercely. 1! to transportation for fifteen years. | refreshed : 
feel my brain succumb—in another hour I shall be mad! Aj I caught the fast train to London by half a minute; and, “ Wal, poor Sal was run after pretty much by the boys, 
svand, a footstep—thank God! it is the tardy step of my too- | rushed into my dear father’s room just'as he was affixing his | but I kept a sharp eye on’em, I did, for though not very 
exacting friend! Ill admonish him—yes, sharply; but I'll | signature to a codicil cutting me off with a shilling. The | rich, we was high-toned, no high-toneder family lived in 
forgive him! | doctor's finger was on his pulse; and my mother and sisters | them parts, and my sister was all in all to me, more nor any- 
‘The wicket in the door opens— | were prostrate at the foot of the bed, awaiting the dread | body will ever be agin. Then come the war, and you gen 
~ If ye wunna be quiet, ye ootrageous whulp, de’il tak’ | crisis. It came; but not as they apprehended—for the mo-|tlemen know what that misunderstancin’ brought about. 
me, I'l} whap the deeabolical breath oot o’ your rascally car-| ment T fell on my father’s neck and kissed him he rallied.| We Southerners rose like one man, and me and Bil} 
And the wicket closed with a slam. ' My explanations, and the recital of my adventures with my | weren't behindhand, you bet. Many a hard day’s march and 
I fell upon a bench, like a man shot, and swooned. | friend the Major, did more for him than a whole regiment of | hard day's fightin’ we had togethe:, with nary shoe to our 
When I recovered some degree of consciousness, the morn- the faculty. [na week he was better than he had been for | feet, and nothin’ but a pocketful of parched corn to live on 
ing was advanced; but when the gaoler visited me, | was in | forty years.—Once a Week. jfor days and days together. At last came the bad day ot 
too great a state of mental coma to speak, or touch the food , | Gettysburg, and me and Bill was in the thick of it. Four 
he brought me. | times we charged up to the muzzles of their everlastin’ guns, 
In due time I was hauled before the bailie, and formally | jand four times we got druv back. Yer see we had to cross a 
charged with having robbed one Donald Maclane of two! The Englishman at large is nothing if not a sportsman, | kinder open space right under their fire, and were so ctar- 
iundred and fifty pounds—having drugged him in a grog | and the New World aftordg him singular advantages for the | nally whipped before we reached the tarnation skunks, that 
shop. 3 ‘indulgence of his pet proclivities. He who in the lightness | our regiments shrivelled up to mere skeletons afore | we 
i was too much dazed to heed or dispute the evidence pro-' of his heart says to himself, “ Let me get up and kill some- | got within arm’s length. Wal, we come on agin one sae 
duced against me—my thoughts were all at home with my | thing,” is in America seldom at a loss for something to kill, | yellin’ like devils, but it warn't no good; they druy us back, 
afflicted father. The prosecutor failed to recognize me, until | and can please himself as to the size of his game, from the | and at last I missed Bill. ; 2 , 
the gaoler placed the disguise upon me, when he at once | dainty quail to tough old Ebenezer, the renowned “ grizzly” |“ Wal, Lain’t the man to brag o’ that, but I went out into 
swore to my identity. | himself. . | the hottest fire I ever seen, and brought in Bill hit _ 
The superintendent at the chief office, Edinburgh, then) A few years ago 1 was much embarrassed by the difficulty |hard. We had a bad time that day, but I brought off Bill, 
produced a register of my misdeeds, which were fully reoa-|of choice. Florida held out many attractions, but, on the | and somehow he pulled through, and was sent home down 
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South to recuperate. To make a long story sbort, I went 
through the whole war, and when our side bust up, went 
down home with a sore heart, a ragged suit, and a derned 
empty pocket. 

“Through all the cussed affair I had looked forward ito 
seein’ sister Sal and Hefty Bill, with the kinder feelin’ I 
dessay you can understand, but when I got one evening to 
Augustine, I found the old shanty shet up, and, wonderin 
what was the matter, made tracks for the corner grocery. 
There I found the folks glad enough to see me, but seemin’ 
to look queer, and act silent and dummy, as if they was to a 
funeral. So I says right out, * What in thunder’s the matter 
with you all, and what’s come o’ Sal? Wal, yer see, the 
whole thing come out at last. Bill Slocum had come home 
invalided and dead broke, and Sal, of course, took him in, 
and nursed him as if he’d been her brother, and, after the 
manner of wimmen folks, fell in love with her patient. Sal, 
I guess, warn’t the first fool of her sex, and won't be the last 
by a long shot. =% 

“ Now comes the worst part of the story. Oze mornin 
tey was both missed, and there was no doubt that that 
scoundrel 
North, without leaving letter or line to track ’em by. My 
mind was soon made up. 


' l 
| man old enough to be her father, would naturally have some | 
| one interested in her. 
| Sometimes Clarissa met George Fairfax in her brother's 
painting-room; so often, indeed, that she scarcely cared to, 
keep an account of these meetings. Austin knew a good | 
many clever agreeable Americans and Frenchmen, and his 
room was a pleasant lounge for idle young men, with some 
interest in art,and plenty to say upon every subject in the 
universe. If there were strangers in the painting-room 
when Mrs. Granger came to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
she remained in the little salon, talking to her sister-in-law 
and the two precocious nephews; but it happened generally | 
that George Fairfax, »y some mysterious means, became | 
aware of her presence, and one of the folding-doors would | 
open presently, and the tall figure appear. 

“Those fellows have fairly smoked me out, Mrs. Austin,” 
he would say.—* Ah, how do you do, Mrs. Granger? I hope, 
you'll excuse any odor of Victorias and Patagas I may bring | 
with me. Your brother's Yankee friends smoke likeso many | 
peripatetic furnaces.” 

And then he would plant himself against a corner of the 


Bill had run off with her to one of the cities} mantelpiece, and remain a fixture till Clarissa departed. It 


was half an hour’s talk that was almost a tete-a-tete. Bessie 


I sold the old place and what little} Lovel counted for so little between thosetwo. Half an hour 


stuft there was in it for what I could get, and made tracks| of dangerous happiness, which made all the rest of Mrs. 
for the North to find Sal, and mayhap get square with | Granger's life seem dull and colorless; the thought of which 


Bill 


“T went through the North, city by cit , in my weal 
oa on tes ‘ Tittle yy lor eae shabby street on the “Surrey side;” but the resolve was 

men, I would rather have found her headstone in the ce- always broken. 

I took good 


search, and at last found my poor | 


metery than have found her as I found her. 


even came between her and her child. 
Sometimes she resolved that she would go no more to that 








Either Austin had asked her to come for 
some special reason, or the, poor little wife had begged some 


care of the poor girl, but it was no use; she pined away, and | favor of her, which required personal attention; there was 
I buried her in Chicago, and then looked around for the trail | always somethin 


of Hefty Bill. 


Those were - afternoons, when the. painting-room 


“ Nary soul could tell a word about him, and poor Sal,| was empty of strangers, and Clarissa sat in a low chair by 
w 


God bless her, never would. 
had used her. 


She was true to him, bad as he 


the fire, while George Fairfax and her brother talked. Aus- 


Wal, I could not find Bill anywheres, and as/ tin was never so brilliant as in George’s company; the two 


I had to do somethin’ to live, came down here huntin’ around | men suited each other, had lived in the same world, and 
a little and drinkin’ a great deal, when one day, at Tim Mul-| loved the same things. They talked of all things in heaven 


ligan’s bar, who should I see but Hefty Bill Slocum himself 


Gentleinen, I have been all through a big war, and in many | of eloquence that 


a dashing charge, but I never felt as I 


.| and earth, touching lightly upon all, and with a careless kind 
ad an especial fascination for the listener. 


id at that moment.| It seemed as if she had scarcely lived in the dull interval 


My head swam round like a young gal’s in her fust waltz, a| between those charmed days at Hale Castle and these hours 
fog came over my eyes, my hand was on my Derringer when|of perilous delight; asif she had been half-stifled by the 
I saw a flash acrost ry eyes, felt a warm splash, heard a shot,| atmosphere of common-sense which had pervaded her exis- 


and all was dark. 


pretty free fight. There was a roughish lot around Mulli 
gan’s, and they weren't the boys to let a muss go past with 
out taking 9 hand. So Bill scored the first trick in our smal 


game, but I'd got to get square with him, and I tried more | sergeant-major’s word of command. 


nor once, but his everlastin’ luck helped him till to-day. Bu 


They told me afterwards that Bill fired a| tence—crushed and borne down by the weight of Daniel 
little too quick for me, and that the shot brought on quite a| Granger’s sober companionship. 


This was fairyland—a 
-| region of enchantment, full of bright thoughts and pleasant 
-| fancies ; that a dismal level drill-ground, upon which all the 
1| world marched in solid squares, to the monotonous cry of a 
One may ride through 
t|a world of weariness in a barouche-and-pair. Clarissa had 


to-day,” and here Lafe dropped his head on his chest and| not found her husband’s wealth by any means a perennial 
stared into the fire, “I guess we've got square at last !"—AU| source of happiness, nor even the possession of Arden an 


the Year Round. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
| (From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—8TOLEN HOURS. 


unfailing consolation. 

It was strange how this untidy painting-room of Austin’s, 
with its tawdry dilapidated furniture—all of which had 
struck her with a sense of shabbiness and dreariness at first— 
had grown to possessa charm for her. In the winter gloam- 
ing, when the low wood fire glowed redly on the hearth, 
and made a flickering light upon the walls, the room had a 
certain picturesque aspect. The bulky Flemish cabinets, with 
their coarse florid carving, stood boldly out from the back- 


Miss Granger's portrait was finished; and the baby-pic-| ground, with red _— from the fire reflected on chubby 


ture—a chubby blue-eyed cherub, at play on a bank of prim-| cherub heads an 


medieval monsters. The faded curtains 


roses, with a yellowhammer perched on a blossoming black-| lost their look of poverty, and had only the sombre air of 
thorn above his head, and just a glimpse of blue April sky | age; an old brass chandelier of the Louis Quatorze period, 
beyond ; a dainty little study of color, in which the painter| which Austin had hung in the centre of his room, flashed and 


hai surpassed himself—was makin 
young mother’s intense delight. Very soon 
would have no longer the privilege of coming every othe 
day to the Rue de Morny. 
sitting for his portrait. 

“LT did it once,” he said. 


rapid progress, to the 
Ir. Austin 


“The Bradford people insisted 
on making me a present of my own likenéss, life-size, with 


littered in the uncertain light; and those two figures—one 
eaning against the mantelpiece, the other prowling restlessly 
r}to and fro as he talked, carrying a mahl-stick, which he 


Daniel Granger had declined | waved ever and anon like the rod of a magician—completed 


the picture. It was a glimpse of the behind-the-scenes in the 
eat world of art, a peep into Bohemia; and O, how much 
righter a region it seemed to Clarissa than that well-regu- 


my brown cob, Peter Pindar, standing beside me. I was] lated world in which she dined every day at the same hour, 
obliged to hang the picture in the hall at Arden—those good | with foursolemn men watching the banquet, aud wound up 
fellows would have been wounded if I hadn't given it a| always with the same dismal quarter of an hour's sitting in 
prominent position ; but that os shining brown cob plays | state at dessert! 


the mischief with my finest 
Carlos Baltazar, in white satin slashed with crimson. No 
I like your easy, dashing style very much, Mr. Austin; bu 
one portraitin a lifetime is quite enough for me.” 

As the Granger family became more acclimatised, as i 


elasquez,a portrait of Don 


Those stclen hours in Austin’s painting-room had too keen 
;|@ fascination forher. Again and again she told herself that 
t|she would come no more, and yet she came. She was so 
secure of her own integrity, so fenced and defended by 
t| womanly pride, that she argued with herself there could be 


were, Clarissa found herself with more time at her disposal. | neither sin nor danger in these happy respites from the com- 


Sophia had attached herself to a little clique of English | monplace dreariness of her life. 


nd yet, so inconsistent is 


ladies, and had her own engagements and her separate inte-| human nature, there were times when- this woman a 
e 


rests. 


Clarissa’s friends were for the most part Frenchwo-| herself upon the ground beside her baby’s crib, and praye 


men, whom she had known in London, or to whom she had | God to pardon her iniquities. 


been introduced by Lady Laura. 


Mr. Granger had his own 
set, and spent his afternoons agreeably enough, drinking | danger. 


Austin was much too careless to be conscious of his sister’s 
George Fairfax had made an afternoon lounge of 


soda water, reading “Galignani,” and talking commerce or| his rooms in tse previous winter; it was no new thing for 
politics with his compeers at the most respectable cafe on| him to come there three or four times a week; and Austin 


the Boulevards. 


Being free therefore to dispose of her after-| did not for a moment suspect that Clarissa’s occasional 


noons, Clarissa, when Lovel’s picture was finished, went] presence had anything to do with these visits. 


naturally to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. 
taken her servants there, she had no farther scruples. 


Having once 


When the three portraits were finished, Mr. Granger ex- 
pressed himself highly content with them, and gave Austin a 


“ They will think I come to see a dressmaker,” she said to| Cheque for three hundred pounds; a sum which, in the 


herself. 


: Butin this she did not give those domestic officers 
eredit for the sharpness of their class. Before she had been 


inter’s own words, ought to have set him upon his legs. 
nhappily Austin’s legs, from a financial point of view, 


three times to her brother's lodgings, John Thomas, the} @fforded only the most insecure basis—were always slipping 


footman, had contrived—despite his utter ignorance of the|®way from him, in fact. 


Three hundred pounds in soli 


French tongue—to discover who were the occupants of No,| cash did not suffice for even his most pressing needs. He 
7, and had ascertained that Mr. Austin, the painter, was one|84W nothing before him but the necessity of an ignominious 


of them. 


flight from Paris. It was only a question of when and where 


“Who'd have thought of her coming to see that chap| he should fly; there was no question as to the fact. 


Hostin ?’ said John Thomas to the coachman. “ That's a 


rum start, ain't it? 





_ He did notcare to tell Clarissa this, however. It would be 
time enough when the thing was done, or just about to be 


“ Life is made up of ram starts, John Thomas,” replied the| done. All his life he had been in the habit of shirking un- 


coachman, sententiously. “Is there a Mrs. Hostin, do you | 


know ?” 

“ Yes, he’s gota wife. I found that ont fromthe porte 
though the blessed old buffer can’t 
French gi! erish. ‘Madame?’ I said, bawling into his stu 
said, ‘ Ya-ase, and then busts out lau 
ee as a hen that’s just laid a hegg—‘ Ya-ase, Mossoo e 
fadame.’” 

George Fairfax and Clarissa met very freq 
ball at the Embassy. 


ing in Paris; and he seemed to have grown suddenly fond o 


respectable society, going everywhere in the hope of meeting 

rs. Granger, and rarely staying long anywhere, if he did 
not meet her. There were those who observed this pecu- 
liarity in his movements, and shrugged their shoulders signi- 


ficantly. 


| pleasant subjects, and he meant to shirk this as long as he 


|could. He might have borrowed money of George Fairfax, 


1 r, | no doubt ; but unfortunately he was already in that gentle- 
speak anything but his| man’s debt, for money borrowed during the previous winter ; 


. | . 
| pid | so he scarcely cared to make any new appeal in that quarter. 
old ear. ‘ Mossoo and Madame Hostin ? comprenny ? and he | 4 os ; 


So the unsubstantial Bohemian existence went on; and to 


ghing, and looks as_ Clarissa, for whom this Bohemia was an utterly new world, 


t| it seemed the only life worth living. Her brother had been 
| pleased to discover the ripening of her artistic powers, and 


tently after that) had given her some rough-and-ready lessons in the art she 
It happened that they knew the same | loved so well. 


eople; Mr. Fairfax, indeed, knew every one worth know-) when Mr. Gfanger was engaged out of doors, she 


Sometimes, on a bright oe morning, 
f rought her 
f| portfolio to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, and painted there 

oranhour or so. At first this had been a secure hour for 
| unreserved talk with her brother; but after she had been 
| there two or three mornings in this way, Mr. Fairfax seemed 


mysteriously aware of her movements, and happened to dro: 
It was to be expected, of course, said this butterfly | in wale os was taking her lesson. “0 y 


section of humanity; a beautiful young woman, married to a, It is not to be supposed that Clarissa could be so much 


away from home without attracting the attention of Miss 
Granger. Whether that young lady was at home or abroad, 
she contrived to keep herself always well informed as to the 
movements of her stepmother. She speculated and wonder- 
ed, and puzzled herself a good deal about these frequent out- 
ings; and finding Clarissa singularly reticent upon the sub- 
ject, grew daily more curious and suspicious ; until at last she 
could endure the burden of this perplexity no longer, without 
some relief in words, and was fain to take the judicious War- 
man into her confidence. 

“ Has: Mrs. Granger been out again this afternoon, War- 
man?” she asked one cveuing, when the handmaiden was 
dressing her hair for dinner. 

“ Yes, miss. The carriage came home just now. I heard 
it. Mrs. Granger went out almost directly after you did.” 

“ T wonder she can care to waste so muca time in Calls,” said 
Sophia. : 

“ Yes, miss, it is odd; and almost always the same place 
too, as you may say. But I suppose Mrs. Granger was inti- 


| mate with Mr. and Mrs. Austin before her marriage.” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Austin! What do you mean, Warman ?” 

“ Lor’, miss, | thought you would know where she went, as 
a matter of course. It seems only natural you should. I’ve 
heard Jarvis mention it at supper. Jarvis has his meals at 
our table, you know, miss. ‘We've been to the Rue du Ca- 
valier Barnard again to-day,’ he says, ‘which I suppose is 
French for Barnard’s-inn. Missusand them Austins must be 
very thick.’ Jarvis has no mantrers, you know, miss; and 
that’s just his uncultivated way of speaking. But from what 
I’ve heard him remark, I'm sure Mrs. Granger goes to call 
upon the Austins as much as three times a week, and seldom 
stops less than an hour.” 

A deadly coldness had crept over Sophia Granger—a cold 
blank feeling, which had never come upon her until that mo- 
ment. He had a wife, then, that dashing young painter with 
the brilliant brown eyes—the only man who had ever aroused 
the faintest interest in her well-regulated soul. He was mar- 
ried, and any vague day-dream with which she had inter- 
woven his image was the merest delusion and phantasmagoria. 
She was unspeakably angry with herself for this unworthy 
weakness. A painter—a person paid by her father—some- 
thing less than a curate—if it was possible for any creature 
to seem less than Mr. Tillott in Sophia's estimation. He was 
a married man—a base impostor, who had sailed under false 
colois—a very pirate. All those graceful airy compliments, 
those delicate attentions, which had exercised such a subtle 
influence over her narrow mind—ha(, indeed, awakened in 
her something that was almost sentiment—were worse than 
aaa, were the wiles of an adventurer trading on her 
folly. 

ite wanted to paint papa’s picture,” she thought, “and I 
suppose he fancied my influence might help him.” 

But what of Clarissa’s visits to the painter’s lodgings? 
what possible reason could she have for going there? Miss 
Granger’s suspicions were shapeless and intangible as yet, 
but she did suspect. More than once—many times, in fact— 
during the painting of the portrait, she had seen, or imagined 
she could see, signs and tokens of a closer intimacy between 
the painter and her father’s wife than was warranted by their 
ostensible acquaintance. The circumstances were slight 
enough in themselves, but these fragile links welded together 
made a chain which would have been good enough evidence 
in a criminal court, skilfully handled by an Old Bailey law- 
yer. Sophia Granger racked her brains to account for this 
suspected intimacy. When and where had these two been 
friends, lovers perhaps? Mr. Austin had been away from 
England for many years, if his own statement were to be be- 
lieved. It must have been abroad, therefore, that Clarissa 
had known him—in her school-days. He had been drawing- 
master, perhaps, in the seminary at Belforet. What more 
likely? Miss Granger cherished the peculiar British idea of 
all foreign schools, that they were more or less sinks of ini- 
quity. A flirtation between drawing-master and pupil would 
be a small thing in such a pernicious atmosphere. Even 
amidst the Arcadian innocence of native academies such 
weeds have flourished. This flirtation, springing up in 
foreiga soil, would be of course ten times more desperate, 
secret, jesuitical in fact, than any purely English product. 

Yes, Miss Granger decided at the end of every silent de- 
bate in which she argued this question with herself—yes, that 
was the word of the enigma. These two had been lovers in 
the days that were gone; and meeting again, both married, 
they were more than half lovers still. Clarissa made some 
excuse to see her old admirer frequently. She was taking 
lessons in _—— perhaps. Miss Granger observed that 
she painted more than usual lately—merely for the sake of 
seeing him. 

And how about George Fairfax? Well, that flirtation, of 
course, was of later date and a less serious affair. Jealousy— 
a new kind of jealousy, mose bitter even than that which she 
had felt when Clarissa came between her and her father— 
sharpened Miss Granger's suspicions in this case. She was 
jealous even of that supposed flirtation at Belforet, four or five 
years ago. She was angry with Clarissa for having once 
possessed this man’s heart; ready to suspect her of any base- 
ness in the past, any treascn in the present. 

The Grangers were at Madame Caballero’s two or three 
evenings after this revelation of Warman’s, and Sophia had 
an opportunity of gleaning some scraps of information from 
the good-natured little lion-huntress. Madame had been ask- 
ing her if Mr. Austin’s portraits had been a success. 

“Yes; papa thinks they are excellent, and talks about 
having them exhibited in the salon. Mr. Austin is really 
very clever. Do you know, I was not aware that he was mar- 
ried, till the other day?” Sophia added, with a careless air. 

“Indeed! Yes, there is a wife, I understand; but she 
never goes into society ; no one hears of her. For my part, I 
think him charming.” 

“ Has he been long in Paris ?” 

Madame Caballero shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “ I have only known of his existence since 
he became famous—in a small way—a very small way, of 
course. He exhibited some military sketches, which at- 
tracted the attention of a friend of mine, who talked to me 
about him. I said at once, ‘ Bring him here. I can appre- 
ciate every order of genius, from Ley Scheffer to Gavarni.’ 
The young man came, and I was delighted with him. I ad- 
mitted him among my intimates ; and he insisted on painting 
the picture which — papa was good enough to admire.” 

“ Do you know how he lived before he came into notice— 
if he has ever been a drawipg-master, for instance ?” 

“T know that be has given lessons. I have heard him 
complain of the drudgery of teaching.” 

This sustained Miss Granger's theory. Itseemed so likely. 
No other hypothesis presented itself to her mind. 

Day by day she watched and waited and speculated, hear- 
ing of all Clarissa’s movements from the obsequious War- 
man, who took care to question Mrs, Granger’s coachman in 
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a 
the course of conversation, in a pleasant casual manner, as t | 
the places to which he had taken his mistress. She waited 
and made no sign. There was treason going on. The cli-| 
max and explosion would come in good time. 

In the mean while, Clarissa seemed almost entirely free. , 
Mr. Granger, after living for nearly fifty years of his life ut- | 
terly unaffected by feminine influence, was nct a man to) 
hang upon his wife’s footsteps or to hold her bound to his 
side. If she had returned his aflection with equal measure, if | 
that sympathy for which he sighed in secret could have 
arisen between them, he might have been as devoted a slave 
as love could make an honest man. As it was his married | 
life at its best was a disappointment. Only in the fond | 
hopes and airy visions which his son had inspired, did he | 
find the happiness he had dreamt of when he first tried to | 
win Clarissa for his wife. Here alone, in his love for his | 
child, was there a pure and perfect joy. All other dreams | 
ended in bitter waking. His wife had never loved him, never | 
would love him. She was grateful for his affection, obedient, | 
submissive ; her grace and beauty gave him a reflected lustre | 
in society. She was a creature to be proud of. and he was 
proud of her; but she did not love him. And with this 
thought there came always a sudden agony of jealousy. If | 
not him, what other had she loved? Whose image reigned 
in the heart so closely shut against him? Who was that 
man, the mere memory of whom was more to her than the 
whole sum of her husband’s devotion. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.— FROM CLARISSA.” | 


That jewel which Clarissa had given to Bessie Lovel was a 
treasure of price, the very possession whereof was always an 
oppressive joy to the poor little woman, whose chief know- 
ledge of life came from the experience of its debts and diffi- 
culties. That the massive gold locket with the diamond 
cross would be required of her sooner or later, to be handed 
into the ruthless paw of a clerk at the mont de piete, she had 





little doubt. Everything that she or her husband had ever 
possessed worth possessing. had so vanished—had been not 
an absolute property, but a brief fleeting joy, a kind of super- 
nal visitant, vanishing anon into nothingness, or only a pawn- 
broker's duplicate. The time would come. She showed the 
trinket to her husband with a melancholy foreboding, and 
read his thoughts as he weighed it in his palm, by mere force 
of habit, speculating what it would fetch, if in his desperate 
needs this waif might serve him. 

She was not surprised, therefore—only a little distressed— 
when Austin broached the subject one day at his late break- 
fast—that breakfast at which it needed nearly a bottle of | 
claret to wash down three or four mouthfuls of savory pie, 
or half a tiny cutlet. She had possessed the bauble more 
than a month, holding it in fear and trembling, and only 
astonished that it had not been demanded of her. 

“O,by the way, Bess,” Austin Lovel said carelessly, “ I 
was abominably unlucky last night at Madame Caballero’s 
I'm generally lugged in for a game or two at ecarte there, you 
know. One can’t refuse in a house of that kind. And I had 
been doing wonde's. They were betting on my game, and I 
stood to win something han¢some, when the luck changed 
allina moment. The fellow I was playing against marked 
the king three times running; and, in short, 1 rose a con- 
siderable lcser—considerable for me, that is to say. I told my 
antagonist I should send him the money to-day. He's a kind 
of man I can’t aflord to trifle with; and you know the 
Caballero connection is of too much use to be jeopardised. 
So I’ve been thinking, Bess, that if you'd let me have that 
gim-crack locket my sister gave you, I could raise a tenner on 
it. Clary cen afford to give you plenty of such things, even 
if it were lost, which it need not be.” 

Of course not. Mrs. Lovel had been told as much about 
the little Geneva watch which her husband had given her a 
few days after her marriage, and had taken away from her 
six weeks later. But the watch had never come back to her. 
She gave a faint sigh of resignation. It was not within the 
compass of her mind to oppose him. 

“We shall never get on while you play cards, Austin,” she 
said sadly. 

“My dear Bessie,a man may win as well as lose. You 
see, when I go into society there are certain things expected 
of me; and my only chance of getting on is by making my- 
self agreeable to the people whose influence is worth 
having.” 

“But I can’t see that card-playing leads to your getting 
commissions for picwres, Austin, no more than horseracing 
nor billiards. It all seems to end the same—in your losing 
money. 

The painter pushed away his plate with an impatient 
gesture. He was taking his breakfast in his painting-room, 
hours after the family meal, Bessie waiting upon him, and 
cobbling some ao garment during the intervals of her 
attendance. He pushed his plate aside, and got up to race 
the room in the restless way that was common to himon such 


ions. 
“My dear child, if you don’t want to give me the locket, 


say so,” he said, “ but don’t treat me to a sermon. You can! 


keep it if you like, though I can’t conceive what use the 
thing can be to you. It’s not a thing you can wear.” 

“Not at home, dear, certainly; and I never go out,” the 
wife answered, with the faintest touch of reproachfulness. 
“Tam very fond of it, though, for your sister’s sake. It was 
so kind of her to bring it to me, and such a new thing for 
me to hive a present. But you are welcome to it, Austin, if 
you really want it.” 

“Tf I really want it! Do you suppose I should be mean 
enough to ask you for it if I didn’t? I shouldn't so much 
care about it, you see, only I am to meet the man to-morrow 
evening at dinner, and I can’t face him without the money. 
So if you'll look the thing out some time to-day, Bess, I'll 
take it down to the Quai between this and to-morrow after- 
noon, and get the business over.” 

Thus it was that George Fairfax, strolling into Mrs. Lovel’s 
sitting-room that afternoon while Austin was out, happened 
to find her seated in a pensive attitude, with an open work- 
box before her and Clarissa’s locket in her hand. It was a 
shabby battered old box, but had been for years the reposi- 
tory of all Bessie’s treasures. She had kept the locket there, 
looking at it very often, and wondering if she would ever be 
able to wear it—if Austin would take her to a theatre, for 
instance, or give a little dinner at home instead of abroad, 
for once in a way, to some of the men whose society absorbed 
so much of his time. ‘ | 

There was no hope of this now. Once gone from her | 
hands, the treasure would return no more. She knew that 
very well, and was indulging her grief by a farewell con- 
templation of the trinket, when Mr. Fairfax came into the 


room. 
The flash of the diamonds caught his quick eye. 





“What a pretty locket you've got there, Mrs, Austin!” he 
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said, as he shook hands with her. “A new-year’s gift from 
Austin, I suppose.” 

“No, it was my sister-in-law, Mrs. Granger, who gave it 
me,” Bessie answered, with a sigh. 

fle was interested in it immediately, but was careful not to 
betray his interest. Mrs. Lovel put it into his hands. She 
was proud of it even in this last hour of possession. “ Per- 


| haps you'd like to look atit,” she said. “It's got her’air inside.” 


res, there was a circlet of the dark brown hair he knew 
so well, and the two words, “ From Clarissa.” 

“Upon my word, it’s very handsome,” he said, looking at 
the diamond cross outside, but thinking of the love-lock 
within. “I never saw a locket I liked better. You are very 
fond of it, I daresay ?” he added interrogatively. 

“O, yes, Llike it very much! I can’t bear to part with it.” 

And here Bessie Lovel, not being gifted with the power of 
ee her emotions, fairly broke down and cried like a 
child, ‘ 

“My dear Mrs. Austin,” exclaimed George Fairfax, “ pray 
don’t distress yourseJf like that. Part with it? Why should 
you part with your locket ?” 

“O, Mr. Fairfax, I oughtn’t to have told you—Austin would 
be so angry if he knew—but he has been losing money at 
that horrid ecarty, and he says he must have ten pounds to- 
morrow; so my beautiful locket must go to the pawn- 
broker's.” 

George Fairfax paused. His first impulse was to lend the 
poor little woman the monecy—the veriest trifle, of course, to 


/the lord of Lyvedon. But the next moment another idea 


presented itself to him. He had the locket lying in the open 
palm of his hand. It would Ue so sweet to possess that lock 
of hair—to wear so dear a token of his mistress. Even those 
two words, “ From Clarissa,” had a kind of magic for him. 
It was a foolish weakness, of course ; but then love is made 
up of such follies. 

“If you really mean to part with this,” he said, “I should 
be very glad to have it. 1 would give you more than any 
pawnbroker—say, twenty instead of ten pounds, for instance 
—and a new locket for yourself into the bargain. I shouldn't 
iike to deprive you of an ornament you valued without some 
kind of compensation. I have taken a fancy to the design 
of the thing, and should really like to have it. What do you 
say now, Mrs. Austin—shall that be a transaction between 
you and me, without any reference to your husband, who 
might be angry with you for having let me into domestic 
secrets? You can tell him you got the money from the 
mont de piete. Look here, now ; let’s settle the business at once.” 

He opened his purse, and tumbled the contents out upon 
the table. Bessie Lovd thought what a blessed state of exis- 
tence that must be in which people walked this world with 
all that ready-money about them. 

“There are just four-and-twenty pounds here,” he said 
cheerily; “so we'll say four-and-twenty.” 

He saw that she was yielding. 

“ And would you seal give me a locket for myself,” she 
said, almost incredulously, “as well as this money ?” 

“Unquestionably. As good a one as I can find in the Rue 
de la Paix. This has diamonds, and ti:at shall have diamonds. 
It’s the design, you see,” he added persuasively, “that has 
taken my fancy.” 

“I’m sure you are very gencrous,” Bessie murmured, still 
hesitating. 

“Generous! Pshaw, not at all. It’s a caprice; and I 
shall consider myself under an obligation to you if you 
gratify it.” 

The temptation was irresistible. To obtain the money that 
was required—more than double the sum her husband had 
wanted—and to have another locket as well! Never, surely, 
had there been such a bargain since the famous magician 
offered new lamps for old ones. Of course, it was only Mr. 
Fairfax’s delicate way of doing them a kindness; his fancy 
for the locket was merely a benevolent pretence. What 
could he care for that particular trinket; he who might, so 
to speak, walk knee-deep in diamonds, if he pleased ? 

She took the twenty-four pounds—an English ten-pound 
note, and the rest in new glittering napoleons—and then 
began to speculate upon the possibility of giving Austin 
twenty pounds, and appropriating the balance to her own 
uses. The children wanted so many things—that perpetual 
want of the juvenile population above all, shoe-leather ; and 
might she not even screw some cheap dress for herself out 
of the sum? while if it were all given to Austin, it would 
vanish, like smoke before the wind, leaving no trace behind. 

So George Fairfax put the bauble in his waistcoat-pocket, 
and whatever sentimental pleasure might be derived from 
such a talisman was his. There are those among our dis- 
ciples of modern magic who believe there is a subtle animal 
magnetism in such things; that the mere possession of such 
a token constitutes a kind of spiritual link between two 
beings. Mr. Fairfax had no such fancy; but it pleased him 
to have obtained that which no prayers of his could have 
won from Clarissa herself. Not at present, that is to say. 
It would all come in good time. She loved him; secure of 
that one fact,he believed all the rest a mere question of 
patience and constancy. 

“ And she is worth the winning,” he said to himself. “A 
man might serve for a longer slavery than Jacob’s, and yet 
be rewarded by such a conquest. I think, by the way, that 
Rachel must have been just a trifle faded when the patriarch 
was out of his time.” 

He dawdled away an hour or so in Bessie’s salon—telling 
the poor little woman the news of the day, and playing with 
the two boys, who regarded him as a beneficent being, from 
whose hands flowed perpetual toys and sweetmeats, He 
waited as long as he could without making his motive 
obvious; waited, in the hope that Clarissa would come; and 
then, as there was no sign of her coming, and Austin was 
still out, he wished Bessie good-bye. 

“T sha’n’t forget the locket,” he said, as he departed. 

Austin came in five minutes afterwards. The boys had 
been scuttled oft to take their evening meal in the kitchen— 
a darksome cupboard rout eight feet square—where the 
tawdry servant was perpetually stewing savory messes upon 
a small charcoal stove. 

Bessie handed her husband the ten pound note, and twelve 
bright napoleons 

“Why, what’s this ?” he asked. 

“The—the money for the locket, Austin. I thought you 
might be late home; so I ran round to the Quai with it my- 
self. And I asked for twenty pounds, and the man gave it 
to me.” 

“ Why, that’s a brave girl!” cried Austin, kissing the plead- 
ing face uplifted to his. “I don’t believe they'd have given 
me as much. An English tenner, though; that’s odd!” he 
added carelessly, and then slipped the cash loose into his 
pocket, with the air of « man for whom money is at best a 
temporary possession. 


(To be continued.) 











SPOONS. 


There have been love-sick damsels and blushing swains 
since the world has been a world. Cupid is ever busy at 
work, darting his shafts here and there. It is a pity that 
that amiable little gentleman when he pierces the hearts of 
his victims does not, at the same time, do something to the 
owners which shall prevent them making themselves ridicu- 
lous upon all possible occasions. It is their misfortune that 
the tender passion has upon them anything but a satisfac- 
tory influence. There are a good many worthy men who 
are sensible enough under ordinary circumstances, but who, 
as soon as their heart is affected, become the veriest boobies. 
They acquire an unpleasant faculty of blushing and of be- 
ing often caught by surprise. There are a still larger num- 
ber of girls who become similarly affected. Spoons belong 
to this class. Let it be remarked that spoons must not be 
confounded with flirts. The spoon is always in earnest, 
the flirt is not—that is the difference between the two. It is 
not surprising that spoons make themselves more ridiculous 
than do flirts. It would be remarkable were it otherwise, 
for flirts have always their wits about them, whereas spoons 
have not. One never feels inclined to pity flirts, but one’s 
heart is often stirred with deepest compassion at the right 
of spoons. They appear so thoroughly helpless, they com- 
mit so many blunders, and are meanwhile to everybody but 
themselves so intensely disagreeable. They show you at 
once that they are over head and ears in love. They forsake 
all theirold amusements and companions. You catch them 
at odd times consulting yay ope and there isa marked 
attempt at improvement in their get-up—though, alas! the 
improvement is never there. Spoons can, however, be 
studied to the best advantage when in each other's company. 
It is understood, of course, that spoons are not, asa rule, 
engaged young people; and their confidential demeanor to- 
wards each other is, therefore, more remarkable and notice- 
able. They take infinite delight in whispering secrets. * If 
they get separated, they like to keep on calling each other 
from opposite ends of a room for the purpose of imparting 
these secrets. It would be hazardous to conjecture what is 
the nature of these communications. They should, indeed, 
be very weighty, if the evident concern with which they are 
received and imparted is anything to judge by. Spoons have 
an immense number of jokes—which they keep to themselves, 
considering, no doubt, that the remainder of a company in a 
rvom should be more than satisfied with hearing the laugh- 
ter which they induce. They like to glide into quiet cor- 
ners, and to linger over a piano, indulging in sweet converse. 
They know that the latter is a safe place, for the din which 
they are careful that the instrument shall make effectually 
prevents anybody hearing anything which they wish to 
remain unheard. Besides, for another reason, beside a piano 
is rather a good place. While it aflords all the facilities for 
confidential chat which a quiet corner does, it does not ren- 
der spoons such objects of inquisitive observation and im- 

rtinent remark. This is a great desideratum, for they do not 

ike to be remarked, and they object to be looked at. It isa 
profitable study to watch how the eyes of May, which look 
so soft and lustrous upon Henry, will regard you with a 
stony glare if you venture to gaze in a certain direction too 
long and too intently. The spoons blush deeply if they are 
regarded with deep interest. And, oh! how they hate people 
who offend in this particular! How they would rejoice if 
they had it in their power to inflict condign punishment upon 
ran | miserable offenders! Perpetual banishment—they 
would not care where to, so long as the criminals were out 
of their sight—would be the lightest sentence they could 
think of passing. It must not be understood that they have 
always something to say to each other. Cupid sometimes 
strikes them dumb, when the utmost they can do is to look 
stealthily into each other’s eyes, blush when they discover 
what they are doing, and, in fact, appear very silly—they 
think beautiful—but, we repeat, silly. They are often so 
excessively bashful that when they meet they are afraid to 
say mucli to each other. They have to rest content with 
furtive glances and expressive smiles. Their confusion, when 
they are discovered, is something to be seen rather than de- 
scribed. The worst thing about them is that everything they 
do—in public, at any rate—is done awkwardly. When they 
are doing each other. small favors—which, by the way, they 
are very fond of doing—they might be committing some 
grave crime. Their looks are surprisingly conscious—so con- 
scious, indeed, that on-lookers are often able to say what is the 
matter with the spoons before they properly know them- 
selves. It is a great pity that they should invariably make 
such absurd pictures of themselves. 

The spectator, as has already been observed, always feels 
inclined to pity spoons—to pity them for their very helpless- 
ness and the hgih state of nervous excitement which they 
are constantly in. “He readily pardons them their numerous 
little deceits and subterfuges, because they are, from his point 
of view, so palpably the shadows of their former selves. He 
only laughs when the spoon, in deepest confusion at being 
taxed with his spooniness, tells a white one. The contemp- 
tuous indiflerence with which they regard him does not ruffle 
his equanimity, for he knows that they are not, for the time 
being, responsible beings.—Liberal Reviei. 








SocraL ADVANTAGES.—Social advantages are of very dif- 
ferent kinds; but the abuse of each kind is very similar. 
These advantages are wealth, rank, health, and all the forms 
of intellectual pre-eminence, such as the power of acquisi- 
tion applied to knowledge, wit, sarcasm, and logical acu- 
men. There is just as much vulgarity and tyranny in the 
abuse of any one of these advantages as of the others. For 
example, I have seen as much cruelty (I use the word ad- 
visédly) and as much vulgarity in the abuse of some of 
these intellectual powers as in the abuse of riches and of 
rank. A man may be as oppressive and as unkind to his 
fellow-creatures by making a bad use of his intellectual gifts, 
as of his gifts of fortune, or of rank. He may be intellect- 
proud, as well as purse-proud; and I hardly know which 
is the worse of the two. Nay, more, a man who is so dis- 
posed, may make a cruel and vulgar use of disadvantages. 

have known people brandish their poverty before your face, 
until you felt ashamed of even the most reasonable use of 
riches. In thinking out this matter you will come to the 
conclusion, that an ill-disposed person can make a most un- 
generous use of any differences which exist between his own 
condition and that of his fellow-creatures. Those philoso- 
phers have uniformly done great service to mankind, who 
have devoted themselves to showing the inherent likeness 
between man and man, and who have sought to ignore, or at 
least to depress and make light, all the differences which exist 
from social condition, from education, or from original in- 
tellectual superiority. They are those who have @emon- 
strated the solidarity that exists throughout the whole hu- 











man race. They are the choicest of mankind.—Arthur Helps, 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC--THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN 


Opera Company. Farewell representations. 











LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama * Divorce.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week engagement of Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet. 


NIBLO'S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern as Lord Dundreary. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—SATURDAY MATINEE, 
“The Jealous Wife; Saturday evening and Monday, * Rosedale ; 
Tuesday, John Brougham’s new comedy, “John Garth. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty, with new 
attractions, scevery and effects 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 











to the throne. We have never believed the thousand rumors | proper legislation shall be had on the part of Great Britain 


that have been magnified from mere club gossip into actual | and its possessions. It is much to be desired that this legis- 
startling facts. The days of the Regency may be revived, | lation may become co-operative before the fishermen of the 
but where is the one single proof of the Prince of Wales | United States begin to make their arrangements for the com- 


having been a party thereto? In common with all amiable 
and accomplished men he is fond of ladies’ society, but it is 
the curse of Royalty that the slightest friendship or even) 


atteution on its part leads to the diffusion of reckless slander, | 
especially when offered to one of the gentle sex. It is dis- | 
graceful that the nobility and gentry of England should de- | 
grade themselves in the dissemination of such scandul, and 
it is to be hoped that the ordeal through which the Prince is 
now passing will at least have the effect of silencing for a 
time the venomous attacks of his detractors. There is no 
divinity that now doth hedgea king; in England, hitherto 
considered the stronghold of monarchy, the cost of such a 
goverument seems reduced to pounds, shillings, and pence; 
surely all sight is not yet lost of the glorious traditions 
handed down from those who have fought and conquered 
under our glorious banner. The idea of substituting in Eng- 
land the Royal Standard by a flaunting dishcloth endorsing 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality is too preposterous. It is 
time, then, that this feeling of soreheadedness should cease. 
Royalty is not on its trial. Reckless demagogues may malign 





Variety Performance. 
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WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY 


every afternoon and evening. 
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ST. JAMES’ THEATRE.-ANNIE LONSDALE IN 


her great characters 








SAN’ FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's su- 
perb orchestra. 





¢ , a : 
BARNUM’S CJRCUS AND MUSEUM AT THE RINK, 


Third Avenue and Sixty-third street 





NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Satarday. 


EVERY 
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I OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bioons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





I OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household seap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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the Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1871. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


It is difficult to enumerate the many causes that have con- 
duced, in recent times, to the dissatisfaction generally enter- 
tained towards Royalty in England. The lengthened seclu- 
sion of the Queen, although a just tribute to the many excel- 
lent traits in the character of the Prince Consort, had a very 
prejudiced effect in general. The upper classes were dis- 
pleased at the prolonged absence of her Majesty from Court 
circles, and from that date the tone of society showed a nota- 
ble depreciation when compared with the earlier days of her 
reign. This laxity of morals may be attributed in a measure 
to the growth of material welfare and the increase of riches 
diffused throughout the country, by the enormous financial 
and commercial operations of the age. Vast wealth invaria- 
bly leads to anera of luxury and ostentatious display, and 
life in England was contaminated by the reflex of the mere- 
tricious splendor of the French Court. Had the Queen 
maintained her presence among her people this degeneracy 
of the upper classes might have been arrested. Her noble 
womanly qualities and sweet domestic character would have 
infused a purer tone among the classes with whom she 
would have been brought into more immediate contact, and 
this feeling would have percolated to the lowest classes of 
society. Unfortunately she took the course of abandoning 
herself to a grief, the like of which has rarely been seen in 
history, and she sacrificed at the shrine of the dead far more 
than she would have ever offered to the living. 

To the Prince of Wales was relegated the duty of 
representing in some degree the head of the State without 
possessing the power, the prerogatives, or the wealth attached 
to the office. He was then in the flush of youth, and de- 
prived by death of the only mentor who could have shaped 
his conduct to a better end, he committed a few indiscretions, 
which would have been condoned on the part of a nobleman, 
but were deemed inexcusable when indulged in by the heir 
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and count the cost of its representation, but the loss that 
would be entailed in one day, through the depreciation in 
values consequent on a change in the form of government in 


! Great Britain, would more than pay fora century of Royalty. 


Representing, as we do, a community living under admirable 
tepublican government, we still cling to the fealty of our 
forefathers, and heartily wish to the Prince a speedy conva- 
lescence and his return to those public duties which he has 
hitherto performed with so much grace and amiability. 





THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


The President’s message, with which the Congressional 
proceedings are inaugurated, differs essentially from that of 
her Majesty to the Houses of Lords and Commons; in the 
former are enunciated with fulness of details the account of 
the diplomatic negotiations of the preceding year, astatement 
from each department of internal affairs, accompanied by 
such recommendations of improvement and reform as may 
have suggested themselves to the Government during the 
recess. This policy, as adopted by the Administration, may 
not be acceptable to Congress, and, nevertheless, a show of 
such want of confidence would not be likely to lead to any 
change in the Cabinet. In England the ministry pronounce 
their programme, and they stand or fall upon the principles 
therein contained, although it often occurs that a measure is 
not sufficiently matured or debated to allow of its becoming 
a law of the land. Notwithstanding this difference the Pre. 
sident’s message is a very important document, and especially 
as regards the foreign relations of the United States. In this 
respect we are pleased to perceive the feeling of growing 
cordiality and esteem with which both Great Britain and the 
Dominion of Canada are treated. The President writes thus 
regarding these relations : 

“The relations of the United States with foreign Powers 
continue to be friendly. The year has been eventful in 
witnessing two great nations, speaking one language and 
having one lineage, settling by peaceful arbitration disputes 
of long standing, and liable at any time to bring those nations 
into bloody and hostile conflict. An example has thus been 
set, which, if successful in its final issue, may be followed by 
other civilized nations, and be finally the means of returning 
to productive industry millions of men now maintained to 
settle the disputes of nations by the bayonet and bloodshed. 
I transmit herewith a copy of the treaty alluded to, which 
has been concluded since the adjournment of Congress, with 
her Britannic Majesty, and a copy of the protocols of the con- 
ferences of the Commissioners by whom it was negotiated. 
This treaty provides methods for adjudicating the questions 
pending between the two nations. Various questions are to 
be adjusted by arbitration. I recommend Congress, at an 
early day, to make the necessary provision for the tribunal at 
Geneva, and for the several commissions on the part of the 
United States, called for by the treaty. His Majesty, the 
King of Italy, the President of the Swiss Conference, and 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Brazil, have each consented, on 
the joint request of the two Powers, to name an arbitrator 
for the tribunal at Geneva. I have caused my thanks to be 
suitably expressed for the readiness with which the joint re- 
quest has been compiled with by the appointment of gentle- 
men of eminence and learning, to these important positions. 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, has been pleased to 
comply with the joint wish of the two Governments, and has 
consented to act as the arbitrator of the disputed water- 
boundary between the United States and Great Britain. The 
contracting parties in the treaty have undertaken tc regard 
as between themselves certain principles of public law for 
which the United States have contended from the commence- 
ment of their history. They have also agreed to bring these 
principles to the knowledge of the other maritime Powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them. Negotiations are 
going on as to the form of the note by which the invitation 
is to be extended to the other Powers. 

“ T recommend the legislation necessary on the part of the 
United States to bring into operation the articles of the treaty 
relating to the fisheries, and to the other matters touching 
the relations of the United States toward the British North 


ing season. I have addressed a communication, of which a 
copy is transmitted herewith, to the Governors of New Youk, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin, urging upon the Governments of these States respec- 
tively the necessary action on their part to carry into effect 
the object of the article of the treaty which contemplates the 
use of the canals on either side connected with the naviga- 
tion of the lakes and rivers forming the boundary, on terms 
of equity by the inhabitants of both countries. It is hoped 
that the importance of the object and the benefits to fiow 
therefrom will secure the speedy approval and legislative 
sanction of the States concerned I renew the recommenda- 
tion for an appropriation for determining the true posi- 
tion of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, where it forms the 
boundary between the United States and the British North 
American possessions between the Lake of the Woods and 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains. The early action of 
Congress on this recommendation named would put it in the 
power of the War Department to place a force in the field 
during the next Summer.” 

This is very gratifying, and we hope that the pending 
arbitrament connected with the Washington Treaty will lead 
to an amicable termination of all the difficulties which have 
tended during the past years to alienate the two countries. 
As regards the policy recommended for interior reform, we 
believe it is thoroughly in accordance with the wish of the 
majority of the people. The national finances are certainly 
in a flourishing state, considering the enormous drafts made 
on the resources of the country through excessive taxation. 
But it is time that this strain should be slackened, so as to 
permit the development of trade, industry, and agriculture 
under the most favorable auspices. In this respect the Presi- 
dent's recommendation of a reduction of taxation will meet 
with general approval. As regards the customs, our hopes 
of a more liberal tariff are for the moment frastrated, for 
although the recommendation of a reduced impost on coal 
and salt and the repeal of duties on afew iiscellaneous 
articles, show that the tide is turning, the current of events in 
the way of Customs Reform will, we fear, yet be slow for 
years tocome. The remainder of the message in its more 
important points relates to amnesty and civil service reform. 
The former should command the fullest and most liberal 
treatment at the hands of Congress. There is no doubt but 
the restrictions still pending over the South and its people 
have a most prejudicial effect on the developments of its re- 
sources. Despite the many influences that have impeded the 
growth of amicable relations between the two sections of 
the country, the improvement in the state of popular feeling 
has been truly wonderful. We sincerely hope that a general 
amnesty will serve to efface the last vestige of rancour and 
animosity between North and South, and that the coming 
year will witness aclose and friendly alliance between all 
the members of the great Anglo Saxon race. 


LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 


It is earnestly to be desired that some combined effort 
should be made during the ensuing year to settle on an 
equitable basis the sole question that now creates an acri- 
monious feeling betveen the two countries. The stream of 
literature is so grand and diversified that it is impossible to 
assign a true distinctive feature between the productions of 
journalism and those of a less ephemeral character. All 
authors either contribute directly to the newspapers, or have 
a controlling influence in the shaping of public opinion, and 
until some degree of justice is meted to them, we cannot ex- 
pect to see their pen wielded in the cause of that fraternity 
and good will which ought to exist in countries so blended 
by blood and ties as are Great Britain and the United States. 
Divested of all extrancous influence it would not be difficult 
to pass a law whereby these rights might be fully enforced, 
but legislative action is unfortunately hampered by the 
clashing of interests among the publishers themselves, as 
also of the many branches of industry to which they give 
remunerative employment. 

The difficulties that surround the problem may be gathered 
from laws now existing between European nations as regards 
the copyright of prints and music. This possession is vested 
in the publisher. He purchases the music of an opera, or a 
waltz, or a song, and no other publisher has the privilege of 
reproducing it. By this treaty with the author, he thus en- 
joys a perfect monopoly, and that country which will not 
accede to the price asked for his publications must fain do 
without them. The same argument applies to engravings, 
especially such as are copies of celebrated pictures, the ar- 
tists disposing of their title either fora sum outright, or a 
royalty on each proof. Such legislation bas proved highly 
beneficial to all parties, but in the case of an international 
copyright could not be put into execution even if it became 
the law of the land. It would almost lead to the annihila- 
tion of the publishing interests in this country, as at least 
two-thirds of its book literature would be supplied by Eng- 
lish firms who purchase the author's rights. And then, the 
field is so large and the profits are so important, that despite 
every effort, the more popular works would inevitably be 
pirated, and we doubt, even if the scheme were practicable, 
whether the writer would thereby have improved his pros- 








American possessions to become operative so soon as the 


pects. It is easily perceived how the author's and pub- 
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lisher’s interests, hitherto blended, are now highly divergent, them through. Serjeant Ballantine, his leading counsel, who 
American publishers form in general a wealthy, high-toned | was recently inclined to compress the case, now says he shall 
class. They are ever ready to recognize the rights of authors, | call all his witnesses, and has no idea when he shall have 
and would almost unanimously acquiesce in a law by which done. | 


his title thereto should be fully endorsed. But they cannot | 


be expected to sacrifice almost their entire trade for that pur- | take udvantage of the ignorance and credulity of their 
pose. Even now, they pay very large sums for advance sheets yeaders to bamboozle them to their hearts’ content. 
of a popular novel, by the aid of which its re-production in) thus tind in the Gaulois, one of the leading journals of 


other journals is merely forestalled by afew days. These! pyyjs an article on the prairie fires in the West, in which 


i 
It is amusing to see how the writers in some newspapers | 


We 





and travelling expenses. To this advertisement between 300 
and 400 answers were received at the Smethwick post-office, 
and as it appeared the defendant had no intention of en 

gaging anyone he was arrested by thie police. 
ant’s solicitor said his client had been guilty of a very foolish 
act, but it was preposterous to suppose that any criminal 
offence had been committed, for he held in his hand a num- 
ber of unpublished manuscripts plainly showing that it was 
Leeman’s intention to obtain materials for a novel 


The defend- 


He in- 


sums they would willingly quadruple if they could thereby | the gobe-mouches ave informed that the artificial pieces of tended getting the “character” of a governess from the let- 


obtain the exclusive right of publication-in this country. 


| water in the Bois de Boulogne can only give them a faint | ters he had received. The defendant, however, deeply 


There is a point also that has not attracted the attention of idea of the size and grandeur of the Lakes Huron and | regretted the step he had taken, and was willing and anxious 


English commentators. A novel is generally issued in Eng- | 
land in a magazine, and is afterwards sold in a three volume 

form at the nominal price of half a guinea a volume. The cir- 

culating libraries thus absorb a very large edition, Mudie alone, 

perbaps, subscribing for a thousand copies. Afterwards come 

ihe Editions de luxe for libraries, aud then it is issued in 

cheap form. This rule is unknown here. There are very 

tew libraries in the country, and even the origiral works pub- 

lished, rarely exceed one dollar and a half in price, including 
a handsome cloth binding. The publisher is thus enforced to 
appeal at once to the entire reading community, and the con- 
sequence is that the book must be placed at such a low price 
as often to entail loss. 

The true method of dealing with the subject would be to 
give the author the right of reproduction in this country, and 
allow him to dispose of it as he does now to Tauchnitz for 
the German editions. By this means he would receive a fair 
sum for his work, and the publishers would avoid all the 
bickering and vexation of spirit evolving from undue rivalry 
in the reproduction of the same works. Lateral measures 
arising out of the consideration of the length of time within 
whick the author's rights would lapse, as also of a discrimin- 
ation in the duty on such works.as were not repubiished here, 
weuld offer no great difficulty in their solution. Taking this 
proposal as a basis, we have no doubt but that a treaty, satis- 
factory iu the iiaia to all parties, might be passed in both 
countries duiing the ensuing year. We heartily trust it 
may. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Gas has had along and triumphant reign. Discovered in 
1729, it was only devoted to illuminating purposes in 1792; it 
was first permanently used for illumination at Manchester in 
1805; two years afterwards gas was introduced into one of 
the streets of London, and from that time its use has been 
extended throughout the country. What we owe to the ser- 
vices of this valuable invention would be a long tale to tell; 
but what if gas is to be superseded by something at once more 
intrinsically valuable, and yet, strange tosay,cheaper? There 
is a probability of this, at ailevents. A French chemist, it is 
said, has discovered a new light as superior to gas as gas is to 
oil. The new oxyhyiriec light has been most successfully 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and the new light is so 
powerful that it actually causes a flame from gas to cast a 
shadow. The oxyhydric light is white, clear, and healthy. 

The Moscow Gazette publishes a remarkable article on the 
nuval power of Russia in the Baltic, in which it argues that 
unless some decisive step is at once taken to keep within due 
bounds the influence of Germany in that quarter, Russia will 
find he: action as much confined in the Baltic as she did in 
the Black Sea. Germany, it says, has such enormous 
resources that she could easily form in a comparatively short 
space of time a fleet which would be second only to that of 
England; and such a fleet, together with the fortifications of 
Kiel, would reduce the Russian navy in the Baltic to absolute 
inaction. The only means of preventing this, thinks the 
Moscow Gazette, is to neutralize Denmark and obtain for her 
the restoration of those portions of North Sleswick, including 
Duppel and Alseu, which she has a right to claim under the 
fifth article of the Treaty of Pargue. The last war, it says, 
has shown how even alittle State like Belgium, lying between 
two powerful belligerents, could maintain her neutrality, and 
there is no reason why a neutralized Denmark should not be 
equally successful in the event of a war between Germany 
and Russia. Sweden would, it is true, not have so great an 
interest in a scheme of this kind as Russia, for the greater 
part of her maritime trade is now concentrated in the port of 
Guttenburg; but there isno doubt that she would join in any 
measure which would be calculated to protect and strengthen 
her Scandinavian neighbor. Nextto Russia, England is most 
interested inibe navigation of the Sound being kept free, and 
she, too, has strong sympathies for Denmark. But, concludes 
the Moscow Gazette, if anything is to be done it should be done 
at once, for if Russia waits until Kiel is so fortified as to 
command the Sound it will be too late. 


The evidence given recently inthe Tichborne case has been 
on the whole, slightly favorable to the claimant. That is to 
say, certain witnesses, among whom is one of undoubted 
character, the Rev. Father Meyrick, formerly of Stonyhurst, 
who knew the lad Tichborne there, declare their belief that 
the claimant is Sir Roger. The tone of the evidence seems to 
have raised the price of the celebrated Tichborne bonds, 
which, according to the Birmingham Post, are selling in that 
city at £50. They were issued at £65, bear 5 per cent. interest, 
and are chargeable on the claimant’s estates, supposing him 
ever to get them, at par. The Post says they have been sold 
as low asi0s., but that must have been an isolated case, as the 
kind of people who buy suth chances usually prefer to see 


Superior. Nor is this innocent tom-fooling unknown in 
this country, as the 7'ribune, a few days since, in commenting 


Jews in the House of Commons. 
specimen of this attack on public credulity is to be found 
in the London Atheneum, where, in writing on the question 
of copyright, it frankly confesses that “ whatever difficulties 
and obstacles are in the way are found on our side the 
channel.” We have heard this broad expanse of waters 
called by many names, among others the briny, the mill- 
pond, and the ocean ferry, but this is the first time in our 
experience that the Atlantic is treated as a channel, and 
that channel named after Saint George. Can British inso- 
lence go further ? 

Royalty has its peculiar prerogatives, but it has also strange 
tribulations. A few weeks since there died in London a 
chimney sweep who fell hopelessly in love with the Queen 
of England. In order to obtain one glance of the object of 
his admiration, he possessed the mania of descending to the 
Royal chamber by the chimney, but as it proved that he 
never pressed his soot on her Majesty, he was provided ac- 
commodations in Bedlam at the public expense. Our Queen 
of Song has lately been harassed by similar importunity to 
such a point, that she was obliged to appeal to a magistrate 
for protection. At the request of Miss Nilsson, Busch was 
sent to jail in default of finding bail. What a romantic epi- 
sode might have occurred if another of her ardent admirers 
had freed the fair songstress from this importunate lover in a 
more chivalric manner. Who could foretell the result? He 
might have wooed and won her; but he might also have 
been consigned to jail as a Busch-whacker. 

The number of fortresses subject to the authority of the 
War Ministry at Berlin has by the recent war been raised 
from thirty to forty-seven, or—if the formidable fortifica- 
tions of Wilhelmshaven, etc., at the mouths of the rivers 
Elbe, Weser, and Ems, may be included—to fifty-one. Of 
the newly acquired places, four—viz. Marsal, Phalsburg, 
Schlettstadt, and Litzelstein (Petite Pierre)—appear to have 
been struck already from the list as doomed to be dismantled, 
for the new garrison list enumerates them merely as artillery 
dep6ts. “Altogether, according to the Voss Cazite, the 
authorities have determined to give up the smaller places and 
concentrate their whole force in the larger fortresses, pro- 
fiting by the lesson taught them by the French that large 


generally believed hitherto. Only the Germans hope to im- 
prove on the French practice. The large fortresses are tu be 
surrounded with strong detached forts, sufficiently wide 
apart to admit uf sorties en masse by troops of all arms. To 
facilitate such expeditions the town gates are likewise to be 
considerably widened. As a substitute for the abandoned 
small places the frontier railway lines will be furnished with 
fortified positions at certain important points. The theory of 
railway fortifications is one of the trump-cards of Prussian 
strategists,and bas been already borrowed from them by 
their rivals in Russia and Austria. The value of strategical 
railway lines promises likewise to receive practical acknow- 
ledgment by new works less in the west, where the railway 
system is already pretty complete, than in the east, where the 
steam-horse is comparatively little known. On the French 
frontier a few junction lines, of which the principal ones are 
Enskirchen-Trier, St. Avold, Thionville, and a new line 
across the Upper Black Forest, will suffice. On the Russian 
frontier Prussia possesses Only three great lines, whereas the 
whole length of the border is commanded on the other side 
by the Russo-Austrian railway, connecting Vienna via War- 
saw with St. Petersburg. This is, therefore, the least defen- 
sible part of Germany. Comprehensive schemes for remedy- 
ing the defect are said to be occupying the attention of the 
military authorities. The diffieulty of construction is natur- 
ally far greater in the rude east than in the more civilized 
west, where commerce and industry come to the State’s assis- 
tance in every railway enterprise. 

It is said that one half the world never knows how the 
other half gains a living. An ingenious swindle by which a 


to advertize some tempting book which is to be forwarded on 
receipt of a few stamps. The victims send their money, and 
that is the last of the transaction. A curious counterpart of 


this method of raising the wind has lately come to light in a 
London Police Court. Mr. William Luther Leeman, who 
was stated to be the son of the member for York, and an 
undergraduate of Oxford, was brought up on the charge 
of fraudulently obtaining postage stamps and photographs by 
inserting an advertisement in the papers, applying for the 





i services of a governess at a salary of 100 guineas per annum 


fortresses are far more formidable weapons than has been | 


fair return on a small outlay may be safely counted upon, is | 


to apologize to the*young ladies who had answered the 
advertisement for what he haddone. None of the applicants 


on the ministerial crisis in Belgium, informed its readers | came forward as witnesses. The magistrates considered the 
with seeming gravity, that the Protestants held the balance | defendant had been guilty of an extremely foolish and in- 
of power in that country, whereas a Protestant is as mea- | 
gerly represented in the Brussels Legislature as are thie | 
But the most absurd | 


discreet act, but thought there was no {ntention on his part to 
commit the serivus offence of which he stood accused. It 
was arranged that the letters should be returned to the seve- 
ral applicants, accompanied with an apology. The case was 


j then dismissed. 


“Up in a balloon,” it appears, is not so dangerous a pas- 
time as it has been judged. According to the statement of 
Mr. Coxwell, there have been but fifteen deaths in a total of 
thirty-five hundred ascensions made in Europe and America. 
This is certainly a better exhibit than that of the Alpine 
ascents, another method of piercing the skies, but we doubt if 
the aeronaut has included in his estimate the casualties 
arising from the state of siege in Paris. It is well known 
that several fatal accidents occurred during that period, as 
the balloons were forced to fly by night, in order to avoid 
the Prussian sharpsbooters. Driven by fierce winds in the 
trackless immensity, descents were made in strange places, 
one balloon reaching even into Norway. Two are still mis- 
sing. What a strange romance could be written of these huge 
unwieldy bubbles, with the‘r human freight! Were they 
precipitated tothe depths of the ocean? ; or, breaking loose 
from all control,are they still wandering between hearen 
and earth, suspended, like Mahomet’s coflin, with shroudless 
corpse, bufleted by every wind to each corner of the earth, 
like a veritable Flying Dutchman? 


According to a correspondent of the Levant Herald the 
Morocco slave trade appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
Mr. C. W. Ligar, a resident of Tangier, writes on the 15:h of 
October to that journal :—‘ This morning at about two hours’ 
sail from British territory, and within sight of one of our 
strongest fortresses, African children were dragged through 
the streets by a Moorish auctioneer to exhibit them to intend- 
ing purchasers, and to excite the bidding; the same man may 
be seen and heard, at one time vociferating the last bid for a 
wretched mule, and at another (as I saw this Sunday morning) 
dragging a bewildered little boy by the hand, followed by an 
elder sister too frightened to look up.” In continuation the 
same gentleman says :—‘‘ There is one curious feature in the 
efforts that have been made in other places for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and that is, that while England has 
sacrificed her treasure and the health of her sailors on the 
pestilential coasts of Africa with the object of stopping the 
shipment of slaves, no effort has been made by her represen- 
tative in Morocco to prevent the trade setting in towards that 
country from the interior.” 


A correspondent of the Temps expresses deep disappoint- 
ment at the continuance of the old routine in the French 
lycées and colleges notwithstanding the impulse which re- 
cent events have given to the desire fora more enlightened 
system of education, and inquires whether the degree of im- 
portance giveu to the study of cead languages, and the me- 
thod employed in teaching them, must still be kept up. “ Is 
it conceivable,” he argues, “that after the horrible things 
they have seen, which have made their hearts bleed, these 
young men of sixteen, or cighteen years of age, should be able 
to set to work again at describing a Coriolanus, a Camillus 
Fabius, while for the most part ignorant of passions and 


dda 


terests which must come into play if they afterwards intend 


to enter upon certain careers? Yet this is actually done in 
the midst of war and within sight of ruins; and it no voice 
is raised we must continue tosee this vast cullivation of 
common-place which deprives the mind of otivinality, and 
vitiates the taste; themes, verses, discourses ii so-called 
Latin will again flourish as in the past, in a country pre-oceu- 


pied to agony by its political and economical interests. Such 
is the power of routine, such also, I fear, the power of the 
body which hoids the classical education of France in its 
hands. It is, indeed, alleged that the study of living 
languages has been introduced, and many other things be- 
sides; but the dead languages being allowed t t 

their importance, no time can be found for oth 
This produces a block, despairing to the teach 
wildering to the scholar 
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r matters 
er and be- 
Everybody knows and iaments it, 





especially the parents, who see their children over-driven. 
What isto be done? Ido not presume to give a solution, 
but I think that above all it should be laid down asa prin- 
ciple that the study of dead languages should no longer be 
treated differentiy from that cf living languages; that it 


shali no longer comprehend those exercizes whicli consume 
so many hours, and the object of which is to teach the art of 
writing them; that Latin speeches, Latin verses, Latin or 
Greek themes shall be definitely expunged from the pro- 


gramme of the classes, and that these languages shall be 
therein studied from the literary point of view only, by ex- 
planation, reading, and translation of authors.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Poetical Favorites. By Prof. A. C. Kendrick. New 
York: Sheldon and Co. This has evidently been a work of 
love, and the compiler has shown great nicety of taste and 
discrimination in the choice of his articles. If a poet is born 
and not made, it requires also a brilliant imagination with a 
well tempered judgment to criticize poetical effusions. In 
appealing to the popular taste the collector must not lose 
sight of some gems of art, which have hitherto, perhaps been 
passed over with singular neglect. We are thus pleased to 
perceive that Professor Kendrick has incorporated in this 
beautiful yolume, not only all the most pleasing of the minor 
poems of the English language, but others as yet but little 
known, which for rhyme or elegance of diction are well 
worthy of a place in this shrine to poetry. The volume pre- 
sents a very handsome appearance, and will be very popular 
for a New Year’s present. 

Macaronic Poetry. Collected with an intreduction by 
James Appleton Morgan, A.M. New York; published by 
Hurd and Houghton. The Macaronic style of writing has 
always proved to be a source of great amusement to scholarly 
minds. It is, strictly speaking, a melange of Latin with other 
tongues, and the juxtaposition of the two idioms leads to the 
most ludicrous effects, when blended with wit, sarcasm, or 
humor. This collection has evidently been made with great 
care and judgment. We have never seen so many excellent 
specimens within so small a space. Mr. Appleton has also 
included some very curious alliterative pieces, which although 
not belonging to the Macaronic school, find a fitting place in 
this curious medley of wit and lore. The volume is very 
handsomely printed and bound, and should have a nook in 
every library throughout the country. 

Philosophy of Style. An essay, by Herbert Spencer. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. This is the best brochure that 
has yet been published on a subject so important to the 
cultured classes of the community. It is a fact generally 
admitted by Americans themselves, that in their compositions 
they are, with all their terseness, wit, and logic, sadly deficient 
in that polished style, which forms one of the most charming 
attributes of European writers. Thoughts are like gems; 
they appear so bright and scintillating when deftly polished. 
It is time that we should pay more attention to the measured 
rhythm: of such authors as Irving, Hawthorne, and Bryant, if 
we would counteract the deteriorating influence of the slip- 
shoddy writing of the ephemeral productions of the day. 
Every one who wishes to improve his method of writing, 
ought to purchase this admirable essay, and in colleges we 
should deem it as almost indispensable. 

The Story of the Fountain. By William Cullen Bryant. 
New York: D. Appletonand Co. This charming production 
will achieve great popularity during the approaching festive 
season, as a prettier present in the way of books cannot be 
well imagined. The illustrations are well designed and 
thoroughly in keeping with the charming verses, and the 
value cf the volume is enhanced by a small likeness of the 
author reclining at the fountain, whose story he tells with so 
much feeling and romance. 

A Text Book of Geology. By H. A. Nicholson. New York: 
DD. Appleton and Co. This work has evidently been pre- 
paired by one who thoroughly appreciates the importance of 
a condensed form, combined with great clearness and ac- 
curacy. The rudiments of this science are generally taught 
in such a dry unattractive form as to deter many from its 
study. And yet it is well known that after a short novitiate 
it becomes one of the most attractive problems of the age, 
with the elucidation of which the history of all human and 
heavenly bodies are curiously intermingled. The work is 
illustrated, and bound in a plain but serviceable manner, and 
is eminently adapted for schools and colleges. 
A Text Book of Zoology, by the same author, is another of 
those useful books, in the publication of which Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Co. have secured for themselves such im- 
portant patronage from the leading scholastic institutions of 
the country. It is issued in the same form and style as the 
Text Book of Geology. 
Tnogen and other Poems. Published by B. B. Russell, Bos- 
ton. Que diable allait il faire dans cette galére. If we may 
judge by this production, the art of poetry is: merely placing 
unmeasured nonsense in measured lines. Alphonse Karr once 
remarked that French actors took as much pains to destroy 
the verses of a tragedy as the authors did to make them. 
This was to avoid the monotony of the ever recurring ca- 
dence of the Alexandrine lines. But in this book the author 
has very ingeniously wrought up very poor prose into still 
worse verse. These opening lines are a fair specimen of the 
writer's powers : 

Is this the last’ Shall I ne'er near thee loiter once again ? 


Ocruel fate !—when having tasted once the wanton fledgling’s 
dart, 
Must I be made to feel the depth and fulness of the wound 
by separation’s pain ? 
To-day we meet, but ah! alas! to-morrow’s sun must shine 
on us apart. 


| 


g 
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The Spenser Society has just issued its first book for the 
ear 1871-72—“ Juveniles: Poems, by George Wither,” Part 
IL., completing the volume. 
A novel, published some little time ago under the title 
of “ A Visit to My Discontented Cousin,” is said to be written 
by the Right Hon. J. Moncrieff, formerly Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, and now Lord Justice Clerk. 
Dr. C. Rogers bas in preparation a new and annotated edi- 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A selection from the library of the Penn family 


sold by auction, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, during the | professional and egotistical manner in which some architects 
early part of the ensuing year. 
A complete collection of the etchings of Mr. Samuel Pal- 
mer, the English master in the art, will shortly be added to | 
the Print room, British Museum, as a gift from the artist. 

A subscription for a statue of the !ate Sir John Burgoyne 
is about to be begun by officers of the Royal Engineers. 
is proposed to place the statue at the School of Military En- 


ineering, Chatham. 
Qui Vive, the new Communist paper in London, i 


re Duchene. 


Mrs. Oliphant is engaged upon a Life of the Comte de | to certain conditions already approved by Mr. Ruskin. 
| Montalembert. 


A Russian verson of Mr. Charles Darwin's “Descent of | was presented to the Institute of British Architects, at the 


Man” has been published at St. Petersburg, by Mr. E. 
Blagacvietlof. 


M. Vermersch, formerly editor, in Paris, of the notorious 
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|Drawing, who shall teach in a place assigned him in the 
| University galleries, and it was proposed to Convocation, 
| November 22, that the munificent offer be accepted subject 


The portrait of Sir W. Tite, by Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., 
{opening meeting of that body on Monday evening the 13th. 
The President then delivered the usual address, in the course 
of which we are glad to observe that he deprecated the un- 





will be 


and others have dealt with the design by Mr. Street for the 
|new Courts of Justice, and expressed his sympathy with Mr. 
Street as one who had been very unworthily treated. 


At a general meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, held 
onthe 8th inst., Mr. John Pettie, A.R.A., and Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, A.R.A., were elected honorable members of 
the Academy; and Mr. John Smart, Mr. W. E. Lockhart, and 
Mr. W. Beattie Brown were elected associates of that body. 


Mr. R. Pritchett has had the honor of submitting to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales his portfolio of drawings of 
Paris, May, 1871. Mr. F. Dillon also has had ‘the honor of 
submitting a picture of 
Viceroy of Egypt. 
General Frossard has just published the first part of a 
“ Repart on the Operations of the 2nd Corps @’Armee of the 
Rhine,” including the events which took place from the de- 
claration of war to the blockade of Metz—that is to say, the 
operations in the open field. 


The widow and daughters of the late Mr. Mark Lemon, 


| 


It | 
s edited 


Cairo, painted by command of the 


oldest MSS. The work will be published under the auspices 
of the Historical Society. 


new magazine, the Pioneer, a monthly journal of sociology, 
psychology, and biology. 


appointed Lecturer on Geology to the India Civil Engineer- 
ing College, Cooper's Hill. 


Saxony, who is so well known as a successful translator of 


tion of Sir John Scott, of Scotstarvet’s, ‘“‘ Staggering State of 
Scottish Statesmen,” founded on a comparison of the best and 


Messrs. Trubner announce the proposed publication of a 
Professor P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., of King’s College, has been 


Dr. Julius Petzhold, the private librarian of the King of 


Dante, proposes to publish, in December, a Bibliografia Dan- 
tesca, beginning with 1865, the fourth centenary of Dante's 
birth. 

The Roman Times, conducted by Mr. George Eric Mackay, 
made its appearance on Saturday, Oct. 28th. It is the first 
newspaper in the English language that has been published 
in Rome. 

The famous Taj, at Agra, having been damaged in late 
storms, the Indian Government has devoted £300 to its re- 
pair. 

Mr. George Powell, of Nanteos, Cardiganshire, has pre- 
sented a valuable collection of paintings and other works to 
the town of Aberystwith, Wales. 

The somewhat sudden death of Mr. Weston James Hat- 
field, proprietor and editor of the Cumbridge Independent 
Press, the Liberal organ of the county of Cambridge, is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. M‘Lean has had the honor of submitting to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales two water-color drawings by 
Zichy, one of which he selected. 


The Rev. Canon Kingsley consented to write a hymn to be 
sung by 1,000 school children, on the 4th inst, when Lord 
Leigh, with Masonic rites, was to lay the memorial stone of 
the Queen's Hospital Extension Buildings, Birmmgham, now 
in active progress. 

The Muratorian fragment, being the earliest catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, has just been edited by Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D., and printed at the Clarendon 
Prsss. 

The volumes of the libraries of Meudon and St. Cloud, 
which were brought into Paris a short time before the invest- 
ment, are about to be given to the collection of the Louvre, 
which is being rapidly reconstituted. 


French publishers are beginning to feel the heavy pressure 
of taxation in France. M. Michel-Levy announces his inten- 
tion of raising the price of all his publications at 1 franc per 
volume 25 per cent., and many other firms are taking simi- 
lar measures. 
The annual visitation of the Bodleian Library took place 
on the 8th ult. The Bodleian Library comprises more than 
800,000 volumes, some of great value. The library has a 
right to a copy of every work printed in England, a right to 
which Sir Thomas Bodley himself gave the origin in a grant 
which he obtained in 1610 from the Stationers’ Company. 

The Royal Academicians intend to form the third exhibi- 
tion of pictures by old masters and deceased British artists in 
their Galleries in January next. Five rooms will be used for 
this purpose ; Gallery ILI. will be devoted, for the most part, 
if not wholly, to a collection of the works of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and other British painters. 


The death, is announced of Mr. Albert Schloss, a gentle- 
man well known in the metropolis. He had been suffering 
from consumption for some time; his death took place last 
week at the German Hospital, Dalston. He has lately been 
attached on the establishment of All the Year Round, 

On the 8th inst. a meeting of the Salt Library Committee 
was held at Stafford, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby. The appeal to the county was an- 
nounced as a signal failure. Under the circumstances, the 
Earl of Lichfield was unable to advise Mrs. Salt to hand 
over the library to the county unconditionally, or without 
some prospect of a proper provision being made for its recep- 
tion. 

The Poet Laureate, accompanied by Mrs. Tennyson and 
their eldest son (Mr. Hallam Tennyson), has just visited Ox- 
ford. The poet was the guest of the Master of Balliol Col- 
lege (Professor Jowett), who entertained a large party to 
dinner in honor of his distinguished guest. Mr. Tennyson, 
jun., was the guest of the Master of University College (Rev. 





The “never once again” of the first line, the tasting of the 
dart in the second, the calling a fledgling wanton, the fulness 
of a wound, and the avalanche of interjections in the last line 
form an ensemble far beyond the reach of criticism. Frankly, 


closely the merjts of this work: There “may be gems o 
beauty in it, but like the’ African diamond fields, there ap- 
pears to be so overwhelming a measure of dross that we have 
abandoned the search in despair, 


we have neither the time nor inclination to examine more! 


Mr. Bradley). 


We understand that Colonel Colomb, R. A., who has com- 
| posed numerous heroic and martial songs, and is the author 
of more than one romance, is about to issue a metrical Royal- 
ist story of “ Donnington Castle.” The work is designed to 
illustrate the military strategy of the time of Charles I., and 
is said to contain much valuable information. Colonel Boys, 
one of the prominent champions of the Royal cause in the war, 
is, we believe, the hero of the story. 


Mr. Ruskin has proposed to give to the Universit 


| 
of Ox- 


editor of Punch, having been left in straitened circumstances, 
a subscription for their benefit has been opened by their 
friends, who invite the contributions of the general public. 


The agitation for the ballot has received a new develop- 
ment. The management of the Queen’s Theatre, the proprie- 
tor and inspiring genius of which is Mr H. Labouchere, the 
Daily News’ humorous correspondent during the siege of 
Paris, has issued a notice that, in consequence of being over- 
whelmed with letters suggesting diflerent Shaksperean plays 
for performance, ballot-boxes have been placed in all parts 
of the house, in which those who go to see the “ Tempest” 
can deposit the name of the play they prefer. The state of 
the poll will be published every week, and the play which 
has, on the withdrawal of the “ Tempest,” a majority, will 
be acted next year. 

A singular addition has been made to London journalism in 
the shape of the Foreign Times, a paper printed in three langua- 
ges—English, French, and Spanish. Attempts have been 
made at different times to establish a polyglot newspaper, but 
the Foreign Times boasts that itis the first jonrnal of the kind 
in which the several divisions were original, and not trans- 
lations one of the other. Each department is written by 
native journalists, though the views and _ politics are identi- 
cal. A dual paper of this kind has existed for some years in 
Central America, the well-known Panama Star and Herald 
being printed in English and Spanish, but itis addressed only 
to the residents on the Isthmus. The new journal is more 
ambitious, and aims ata wider range of readers. The editors 
boast that it can be read and understocd over the greater 
part of the civilised world, since its three tongues divide the 
majority between them. As a commercial organ it is likely 
to be very useful, as it is intended to circulate in the Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish colonies, and Central and Sou- 
thern America. In English politics it is Liberal-Conservative, 
in French it inclines to Bonapartism, in Spanish internal 
affairs it has not yet committed itself to any party. 

A new pocm from Mr. Browning’s pen will presently be 
published. It bears the title of “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau, Savior of Society.” If the London Daily News is cor- 
rectly informed, the poem will be written in that form of 
dramatic soliloquy which is familiar to the readers of “ Men 
and Women” and “ Dramatis Persone,” and in which many 
of Mr. Browning’s masterpieces have been composed. It is 
said, how far — the poem itself will declare, that in the 
person of “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau” the character and 
aims of a better-known savior of society is imaginatively 
depicted. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has written a new story, entitled “ Miss 
or Mrs.?” for the Chrismas number of the Graphic. The 
story will occupy the whole of the letterpress of the number, 
in quantity equalling about one volume of a three-volume 
novel, and will be illustrated by six full-page engravings by 
Mr. Fildes (the illustrator of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood”) 
and Mr. Woods. 
At a meeting of authors, held on the 17th ult., it was re- 
solved to present a memorial to Lord Granville, to promote 
the negotiation of a Copyright Convention with the United 
States. : 

The will of Mr. Henry Blacklock, printer and publisher of 
“ Bradshaw's oe Guide,” was proved at Manchester un- 
der £140,000 personalty. 

Gadshill, near Rochester, the residence of the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens, has been purchased by his son and namesake, 
who is now residing there. 


Amongst the books lately printed at the Clarendon Press 
is the second volume of “St. Cyril on the Minor Prophets,” 
edited by Philip Edward Pusey, M.A., Christ Church, son of 
Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, who has explored 
the libraries of both Eastern and Western Europe for fresh 
materials, and has collected MSS. at Mount Athos, at Paris, 
and at Coire, in addition to a careful collection by Dr. Heyse 
of two important MSS. at Rome. 

The ceremony of the unveilling of the Schiller memorial 
took place in accordance with the programme arranged. An 
immense number of persons were present. The Emperor, 
the Prince Imperial, the Princesses, Prince Frederick Charles, 
Marshal von Rangel, Generals von Selchow, Itzenplitz, the 
President of the Reichstag, and many deputies, were present. 
After the presentation of the statue to the municipal authori- 
ties, and the reading of the documents in reference thereto, 
the Chief Burgomaster, Herr Seydel, made a speech, and the 
covering of the statue was removed amid the shouts of the 
multitude, who reverently saluted the statue. 

The Gentleman's Annual is to be published this year with 
the January magazines at Christmas. In addition to the other 
| leading features of the publication, the Anuve! will contain 
a calendar of rural and other “ fixtures” for the coming year. 
The “ Story of the War,” which excited some attention in 
the Annval for 1871, will have a sequel in the new Anaval 
in the “Story of the Peace.” 

In the Swiss canton of Uri, where they still flog newspaper 
men whose articles displease the authorities, an editor has 
been prosecuted for advocating woman’s rights. He was 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 
From the Times. 


When the Prussian shells were falling in close proximity 
to the Louvre, a thrill of anxiety passed over the civilized 
world, lest a siege mortar should destroy in an hour some of 
the monuments which were the result of centuries of culture, 
and which, in all time coming, could never be replaced. A 
similar feeling, without any qualifying uncertainty, will be 
excited by the news of the burning of Warwick Castle. This 
magnificent feudal stronghold is owned by the Earl of War- 
wick, but is really the property of the world. As such its 
loss will be regretted wherever art has any empire over the 
minds of men, or historic associations excite either emotion 
or interest. The place was ten centuries old, and was a story 
in stone and lime of the changes of a thousand years. It was 
a link connecting the epoch of Saxon Alfred with the times 
in which we live, and the historical student could find among 
its courts and towers traces of the strife of Norman Barons, 
and of the republican struggle which ante-dated our liberties 
and our institutions. The solid strength of feudal and Eliza- 
bethan masonry can hardly have yielded to the power of fire. 
But the glories of its interior are probably gone forever, and 
the rare treasures of art which it contained are certainly de- 
stroyed. The fame of the Warwick vase—the massive mar- 
ble ornament which once graced the villa of Adrian—is 
world-wide, and it seems probable that the vase lies shivered 
beyond hope of restoration. Some of Vandyke’s finest por- 
traits, and originals by Rembrandt of almost priceless worth, 
have perished. Armor and suits of mail that helped the tra- 
veller to realize the life and reality of a dead past are de- 
stroyed, and the world is so much the poorer in monuments 
whose loss isa final one. The destruction of Warwick Cas- 
tle helps to remind us that there are things which the present 
generation, with all its triumphs over matter, cannot achieve. 
A perfect specimen of baronial architecture, like a perfect 
specimen of medieval cathedral building, may be copied—it 
cannot be created. There were Homers in the building art, 
as well as in the art of poetry, whom no successor can ap- 
proach, and who left artistic models for all time. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s objection to living in a country where there are no 
castles is one in which very few people participate. We are 
not so completely absorbed, however, in the practical and dry 
details of modern existence, that we cannot yield homage to 
the genius which created a noble pile like Warwick, or re- 
frain from a feeling of regret at its unfortunate fate. 


A WORD FOR JENKLNS. 
From the Evening Post. 


In the old chivalric chronicles all the knights are brave and 
gentle, all the ladies virtuous and fair. Into some such en- 
chanted realm—a modern gardenof Armida—Jenkins leads 
us after each great social festival. What a wonderful world 
it is that he then lights up with hisiridescent language for our 
admiration! What a magniticent world of brocade and lace 
and perfume and music, where the least word is an epigram 
and every incident a revelation—where all the men are heroes 
and all the women belles ! 

We have seen these people before, and we have found 
many cf them to be commonplace, and most of them no bet- 
ter than ourselves. Mrs. Smith we know to be a woman of 
mere ordinary taste, and Jones, though one of the best- 
natured, is also the homeliest of men; while as for “ that 
awkward Robinson girl,” etc. But when we regard these 
common folks through Jenkins’s prismatic spectacles; when 
we see their loveliness, their wil, their raiment transfigured in 
his wonderful illumination, we are tempted to fall down with 
him and adore. Can that elegant creature be Mrs. Smith? 
Is it possible that Jones is the handsome and distingue cava- 
lier dancing vis-a-vis to the Prince? That sylph-like waltzer 
Miss Robinson? It is the fashion to find fault with Jenkins 
and to deride him. Doubtless he is at times a trifle obtrusive 
in his good offices. There are fastidious people, who do not 
care to have their features and their garments labelled and 
described like goo.s at an auction. But there are others who 
do enjoy the fashionable apotheosis which Jenkins’s sparkling 
pen confers. For the sake of these let him have our tolera- 
tion, if not our good will. And when we are tired of seeing 
him fling his shining adjectives in the air, like the merry sylph 
he is, let us not grudge him his beer and cheese in the pantry, 
even though we do tell the butler to keep an eye on the 
spoons. 

THE DECLINE IN GOLD. 
From the Times. 


On July 5, 1862, the reported capture of Vicksburg sent 
gold down to 10934, at which figure transactions to the 
amount of $22,000 were reported in Wall street. Yesterday, 
gold again touched 10934, with a fair prospect that this rate 
will not be greatly excecded for some time to come. There 
are sO many artificial causes at work “on the Street” to 
advance or depress the value of our national paper money, 
this being the true significanee of a rise or fall in gold, that 
it is somewhat premature to speculate upon the quotations of 
yesterday as an encouraging symptom of an early resumption 
of specie payments being possible. To the general public 
the immediate interest of such a movement centres in the 
fact that the price of clothing, provisions, and in fact, of all 
the necessaries of life, ought to be sensibly affected by it. 
The family grocer is perfectly certain to be duly apprised of 
a rise in gold, and to fix his prices accordingly. He has, how- 
ever, an incurable want of discernment as to the proper time 
for letting rates down again. With the prospect of a severe 
Winter before us, the poorer class, at least, will require all 
the advantages of cheap living which can possibly be afforded, 
to render existence tolerable, not to say possible. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette gives an account 
of the latest St. Petersburg scandal: 

An incident which strikingly illustrates the abuses arising 
from the institution of the secret Police has furnished abun- 
dant food for the scandal-loving society of the Russian 
capital. A high functionary of “the Third Department of 
the Imperial Chancellery,” (“ccret Police Department), mem- 
ber of one of the principal aristocratic families of Russia, 
and an ever-welcome guest at Court, where, it it said, he en- 
joyed the special favor of the Emperor himself, is reported 
to have put out of the way ten members of his family who 


order to do this he had only to use his power as a member of 
the secret Police: some were banished to the mines, others 
died suddenly, and no inquiry could take place, and the 
judicial officials never venture to question the proceedings of 
“the third department.” At last one of the heirs to the pro- 
perty who had escaped disclosed the whole affair to Count 
Schouvaloff, the head of the department. The Count refused 
to interfere; upon which the heir, who is a man of great in- 
fluence at Court, appealed to the Emperor. It is said that 
the culprit will be tried by a secret tribunal, and that the 
persons who were banished have already returned. The 
whole matter, however, is involved in the strictest secrecy, 
as several members of the high Russian aristocracy are stated 
to be implicated in it. In any case the incident will doubt- 
less precipitate the reforms which, as I mentioned in a pre- 
vious letter, Count Schouvaloff proposes to introduce in the 
Police department, thangh it is too much to hope just yet 
that we may get rid of the secret police altogether. 

La Patrie, of Paris, thus writes on the foreign policy of 
Great Britain during the late war : 

It is not without a deep feeling of sadness, mingled with 
much shame, that we have read the speech delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. Indeed, that speech, 
which explains, by reasons the justice of which we must to 
some extent admit, the attitude of neutrality maintained by 
the Cabinet of St. James's during the late war—that speech 
has reminded us both of our disasters, and our mistakes 
which led to them. When the Prime Minister of England 
explained that any active step on his part might, and must 
then, have extended the war to the whole of Europe—when 
he made so transparent an allusion to the secret treaty which 
bound Russia to Prussia—we could not prevent ourselves 
from thinking that, with a little skill and a little swe in our 
diplomacy, the contrary would have happened. All the in- 
terests of Russia should render her disinclined to a Prussian 
alliance, and favorable to one with France. But we chose to 
indulge in political sentimentality towards Poland; and, hav- 
ing clearly evinced that sentiment, we have been unable to 
give effect to it. At the first angry, or rather stiff and dis- 
dainful, words that have been returned, we have drawn back 
faster than we had advanced, and thus our imprudent course 
has gained us nothing but the ill-will of Russia, without get- 
ting even the benefit of that taste for chivalrous adventures 
which has so often caused us great embarrassment, and the 
vivacity, or rather the intemperance, of which it is very de- 
sirable that our disasters and present abasement may tend in 
future to modify. 

As regards the recent attack on Royalty, the John Bul 
brackets Mr. Bradlaugh with Sir Charles Dilke, and asks: 


“What is high treason?” Poor Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke ! Contemporaries pay, we think, far too much attention 
to his lucubrations. His object is so evidently to increase his 
own self-importance, he is so eaten up with conceit, that his 
Newcastle speech has really received far too much notice. 
He is merely playing second fiddle to Bradlaugh; and seeing 
that worthy considers the present a time for speech, not si- 
lence, he has followed in his steps. The impudent language 
used by the Radical member for Chelsea as to the — is 
only a reproduction of that of Mr. Bradlaugh on Sunday. It 


‘appears to us the time has arrived to ask the question of 


where loyalty ends, and its opposite commences? It does, 
indeed, seem a monstrous thing that it should be legal for a 
malcontent, a reviler of his lawful Sovereign and of the heir 
to the throne of England, to proclaim his sentiments aloud, 
not alone eachethon, but favored by a sidewind of approval 
from men in high places, and who are not above forming a 
part of the Administration their reckless measures are helping 
topull down. The anxiety and deep sympathy that is felt by 
all respectable portions of the community regarding the 
health of her Majesty the Queen, is too well known to need 
further commenit at present. Nor is it probable, happily for 
Great Britain, that Mr. Bradlaugh’s intentions regarding the 
Prince of Wales and the future government of the kingdom 
will be fulfilled, or that we shall live to see Buckingham 
Palace the head-quarters of kindred spirits to Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and Co., while London groans under an illiterate dic- 
tator, and is pillaged by virtue of mob law. The pity of it is, 
that such sowers of sedition should not reap the fitting har- 
vest of the pillory, accompanied by the wholesome discipline 
of the stocks. We believe, if some of these good old-fash- 
ioned remedies were applied frecly in cases of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
kind, the disease from which he is suffering would speedily 
disappear. 

The Observer remarks on the same subject: 

Sir Charles would obviously be satisfied if the Court func- 
tionaries, great and small, obscure and splendid, were con- 
stantly employed ; and if Chelsea caught some of the gold as 
well as the glitter. But Sir Charles Dilke knows perfectly 
well why there has been a falling off in the shows of Royalty. 
He takes advantage of the ignorance of his hearers to talk 
claptrap, characteristic, but none the less reprehensible. 
Happily, we can trust to the good sense of the nation to esti- 
mate harangues like this at their proper worth; for a ruler 
who has performed her duty more conscientiously than any 
predecessor, is secure in the respect of her subjects. So long 
asthe Sovereigns of England are loyal to the Constitution— 
no matter how many Dilkes there may be in the field—the 
people will be loyal to the Crown. 

On the subject of Parliamentary prospects in France, the 
Saturday Review writes : 

In the absence of information as to the nature of the work 
which the Government will mark out for the Assembly when 
it returns to Versailles, there is naturally abundance of con- 
jecture. According to one rumor, the way to a general elec- 
tion is to be prepared by a limitation of universal suflrage ; 
according to another a dissolution is to be avoided by the ex- 
pedient of renewing a third part of the Deputies every third 
year. Both schemes probably embody the views of a large 
number of French Conservatives, and both are infected by 
that short-sighted timidity which is the characteristic vice of 
the class. Hefore France can be made different from what 
she is, those who undertake to reform her must have learned 
to govern her as she is. It is just conceivable that a people 
may get so disgusted with the working of universal suflrage 
as to abandon the right of voting to those who are the best 
fitted to exercise it. But until this miraculous conversion 
has been wrought, the most democratic nation in Europe is 
not likely to sit quiet. under an attempt to limit electoral pri- 
vileges. Such a Reform Bill as this would at once place its 
authors in a humiliating contrast even with Napoleon IIL. 
The wish to legislate by an Assembly returned by a smaller 
number of electors than now would be universally taken as 
an admission that the legislation contemplated was not meant 
to be palatable to the electors it was proposed to disfranchise. 





The idea of renewing the Assembly by partial elections is 
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stood between him and a legacy of considerable amount. In | suggested by similar fears. Having a Conservative Legisla- 


ture to start with, such an expedient would ensure a Conser- 
vative majority for another year, and perhaps, by some skil- 
ful readjustment of the electoral districts, for some time long- 
er. It has heen supposed that the proposal would not be 
distasteful to the President himself, as avoiding the dissolu- 
tion which must set a term to his present lease 0% power. M. 
Thiers has had too much Parliamentary experience to make 
him a a victim of so singular a delusion. All these 
fancies yield, however, in immediate interest to the inquiry 
whether the Princes of Orleans intend to appear in the As- 
sembly after the recess, and whether their right to do so will 
be recognised by the Government. It is difficult to see what 
plea can possibly be set up for keeping them any longer out 
of the seats their constituents have conferred upon them. 
The form of the Government has now been provisionally de- 
termined, and any objections there might have been to the 
presence of members of the Royal House, so long as there 
was no authority to control them except that of a temporary 
Chief of the Executive, must be held to have disappeared 
with the advent to power of a President of the Republic. It 
is the fashion with the Republican party to speak of the 
Princes of Orleans as though their one employment were to 
conspire to bring about a restoration. If so, they have cer- 
tainly mastered to perfection the art of concealment. The 
only one of them who can in any sense be regarded as a Pre- 
tender has studiously abstained from putting himself before 
the public, and any wputation gained in the Assembly by his 
uncles will make against rather than for the hereditary prin- 
ciple. If the French people elect to forego the services of an 
eminently capable family at a time when capable men are 
rare,{from any such fears as this, they must be credited with 
singular ingenuity in having evoked an Orleans spectre from 
the misty chambers of their own diseased imagination. 

If the following account of the fever tree should be cor- 
rect, the subject of its introduction to this country should be 
entertained by the proper authorities at Washington : 

The cultivation of the Hucalypius globulus is making great 
progress in the South of France, Spain, Algiers, and Corsica ; 
nor is this to be wondered at, remagks the Medical Times and 
Gazette, if an account lately given of its virtues by Professor 
Gubler, in the Bulletin de Therapeutique, is even partially true. 
It is a native of ‘Tasmania, where it was of old known to the 
natives and settlers as a remedy for fever. It prefers a marshy 
soil, in which it grows to a gigantic height with great rapidity. 
It dries the soil by the evaporation from its leaves, and ae 
ters it from the sun, thus preventing the generation of marsh 
miasm. Its wood is as hard as teak. Every part of it is in- 
pregnated with a balsamic, oil-of-camphor-like odor; and, 
besides a notable quantity of astringent matter, it contains a 
peculiar extractive, which is supposed to contain an alkaloid 
allied to quinine. At any rate, its efficacy in intermittent 
and marsh fevers has gained for it in Spain the name of the 
“ fever tree.” It is a powerful tonic and diffusible stimulant, 
does wonders in chronic catarrh and dyspepsia, is an ex- 
cellent antiseptic application to wounds, and tans the skins 
of dead animals, giving the fragrance of Russia leather. We 
can vouch from personal observation for the flourishing con- 
dition of the plantations at Hyeres and Nice, where trees 
from seeds sown in 1859 are said to be now sixty metres high. 
We hope that experience will confirm Professor Gubler’s 
anticipations of the remedial virtues of the Hucalyptus. 


THE RUSSIAN’S DEMI-GOD. 


A correspondent of a French illustrated journal is now in 
Russia. Besides some capital sketches of Moscow, he sends, 
d-propos of the tower of the Kremlin called “ Ivan Velike,” 
the following anecdote, which, whether apocryphal or not, is 
significant of the devotion of Russians to their imperial demi- 
god. A former Emperor happened to ascend this lofty tower 
with the Persian ambassador, who was descanting on the de 
votion even unto death of Persians for their Shah. “ I am 
not surprised,” observed his august cicerone, “ for I believe 
my own people entertain similar devotion for myself.” Then 
turning to a courtier who had approached, the Czar said, 
“We are talking of the devotion of my subjects to me.” 
The courtier solemnly declared his belief that it knew no 
bounds. “ Well,” said his master, “ deeds and words are, we 
know, very diflerent sometimes. Supposing, for instance, I 
were to say to a subject, jump off this tower, should I be 
obeyed?” The courtier took the question as a command, and 
giving practical response to the imperial query, instantly took 
the fatal leap! The story adds that the Emperor, who, it 
need not be said, was aghast at this impetuous proof of devo- 
tion, ordered the poor man a public funeral, put on mourning 
for him, and preferred his sons to lucrative posts. We will 
now reverse the medal, and pass to a rather droll instance of 
a Czar at a disadvantage. In 1814, after Napoleon the First 
had been snutled out for all but the very last time, the allied 
sovereigns visited England, and balls and banquets were the 
order of the day. One morning the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, in all the enjoyment of incognito, went 
out for an early stroll. Desiring to be informed on some 
point which excited their attention, they appealed to a gen- 
tleman who also was out for a before-breakfast airing. He 
very politely gave them tke information needed. This re- 
sulted in further inquiries, and led to a prolonged conversa- 
tion, in the course of which the Englishman, a cultivated 
person, gave many interesting details relative to,“ ye manners 
and customs of ye Briton.” On parting, the taller of the 
pair of foreigners, raising his hat, expressed the gratification 
that they had derived from the conversation, and added, 
“ Possibly, sir, it might interest you to learn than those whom 
you have so greatly obliged are the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia.” The Englishman, in turn, raised his 
eyebrows, gave an incredulous smile, said what, in more 
polite phraseology, amounted to 
“Tm a young man from the country, 

But you can’t come over me,” 
incontinently walked off, feeling rather indignant at having 
been, as he considered, made a fool of by a couple of foreign- 
ers whom he meant to oblige, whilst the two crowned heads 
stood for a minute or two utterly confounded at the perfectly 
new sensation of being treated as a couple of swindlers. 
Oe 


MEUM AND TUUM IN WAR. 


The houses in our area of defence were mostly unoccu- 
pied; it seemed that everybody who could run away had 
run away. From first to last, [ only met with one gentle- 
man’s house the master of which had not sought safety in 
flight, and even he had sent away his wife and daughters. 
Occupation was mostly fictional. Perhaps a decrepit gur- 
dener would be left, or an -ancient serving-woman; still 
even this scant attestation of proprietorship was invariably 








respected by the Prussians. In these cases, a certain num- 
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which my opinion not being asked, I shall not give it. 


formally, after a due tendering of papers. This seems fair 
Except under the formalities stated, nothing within my expe- 
rience was ever taken from an inhabited house. 
us Ido the stringency of Prussian discipline, [ believe it | 
would have gone hard with any one on discovery, who might | 
have dared to do so. In respect to carriages with leather | 
tops, a nice point of International law may arise. These | 
vehicles, although used and restored, would not be found by | 
the proprietors in quite so good a state as they left them. 
I apprehend the main 
wus not the usage, under the circumstances, fair and reason- | 
able? Was it fair and reasonable—for example—tocut away 
the leather tops, converting them into boots? War casuists | 
may decide; I shall not, limiting myself to the assurance that | 
the appropriation was comfortable. Never more do I expect | 
as a civilian to have the opportunity to purchase an excellent | 
palr of jack-boots, coming nearly up to the fork, for the con- | 
sideration of four thalers, or, in plain English, twelve shil- 
lings. If the housekeeper had anything to sell, were he or 
she a shopkeeper, then the harvest reaped was truly golden. 
No such event ever happened as that of a German purchasing’ 
a thing at his own price. On the contrary, I have scen 
many a little woman drive the hardest of hard bargains over 
, & sausage or 2 red herring. 
“But, Madame, you will not surely charge me half « franc 
for this poor fish?’ Herr Je! do you know what 1 shouid 
have paid for it in my country ?” 

“ No, nordon’t care. You are in France now, worse luck! 
Why didn’t you stay in your own country ?” 
“Madame, I've paid for the coffee; now let me grind it, 
will you?” | 
“Tl faut payer, Monsieur—payer toujours un sou, Monsieur. | 
—Bien. Now grind away.” 

“ Well, Madame, and now about this small fish” (a red | 
herring); 1 can’t attord half; a franc to-day. Expect money 
by next feldpost: quartered opposite--trust me till to-mor- | 
row. | 
“Trust you! Mon Dieu,non! Ii faut payer, Monsieur, | 
pay-y-er toujours—toujours.” Her ultimatum thus expressed, | 
Mindame would snatch the small fish away from the hungry | 
warrior, and begin business with some one else. 
At Versailles, a few miles to our rear, the chief hotels 
had to submit to a tariff imposed by their conquerors. The 
tariff dlejeuner a la fourchette at the Hotel des Reservoirs was 
two francs fifty centimes ; the tariff dinner three francs fifty 
centimes; but even under this limitation, French ingenuity 
was equal to the occasion. Should you breakfast or dine 
alone, you, of course, sat down under the protection of tariff 
regulations ; but should you have invited a friend to break- 
fast or dine with you, then were you subjected to the fol- 
lowing ingenious war practice. “Tariff or first class, Mon- 
sieur?” the waiter would inquire with much solemn ostenta- 
tion. “ First class,” of course you would say, which meant a 
dinner at cight francs; a price not so extortionate of itself, 
bat worrying and provocative, when you found that, barring 
a tartiet or a lollipop just enough to swear by, you had ex- 
actly the same courses as the tariff people. 
Houses cunpleicly deserted had but little mercy shown 
them. Ceriain maxims were impressed on our fellows— 
certain war definitions propounded. The difference between 
lawful and unlawful constituted the burdenof many aspeech 
from major to captain, from captain to lieutenants, from these | 
to Feldwedels 
But if in civil lite the interpretation of laws varies at the | 
hands of different expounders, by how much more may they 
be expected to difler when self-interpreted in war! Plunder 
was unknown to Germans in the late war: the word even} 
had been expunged from their vocabulary. My friends con- | 
Tezsed that in olden times plunder had not been unknown to} 
Prussian troops; but now it was explained they were ail! 
**nette gebiidete Laute Plunder!’ ‘The very notion of it 
would have thrown the strongest of our fellows into hys- 
terics. Swill, things neither bought nor given did find their 
way into knapsacks. The question then arises: By what 
ruling of International law they fell under the category of 
meum? Either the English frame of mind is not well 
adapted to appreciate tine logical distinctions, or my Eng- 
lish mind is exceptionably obtuse, but though the matter was 
explained to ime ugain and again, [ really do not now under- 
stand all the nice shades of meaning between plunder and 
requisition. I doubt whether any mere English civilian cai 
understand them; for seldiers, it may be different. One 
particular expression for things neither given nor acquired 
by purchase never ceased to nerplex me, indeed perplexes 
me still: Auf die Muuer finden—Anglice, To tind on the 
wall. I have known the most extraordinary things reputedly 
found ou the walls—a purse of money and a fine tat buck, 
tor instance 
A recital of one case of many that actually occurred is 
worth a page of possible instances. Our Jacers would come 
upon a gentleman’s deserted mansion. Proprietor would 
seem to have been under the impression that by locking his 
gates and doors, the enemy would turn aside, and his pro- 
perty be respected. On that poiat there wonld come a dif- 
terence of opinion with our fellows. Smash would go the 
outer gate, sinash alsothe mansion deor. In would march the 
troops, and, from garret to cellar, begin to explore. The 
garden, too, would be subjected to a enrions scrutiny ; prod- 
ded vigorously with swords and bayonets, especially such 
spots as had recentiy been dug, or were covered—rather too 
ostentatiously at times—with leaves and litter. The French 
craftily, yet not crafty enough, had vainly hoped to find pro- 
tection for their choicest wine-stock by removing it from the 
cellars, and burying itin such places. “Champagne had been 
usuaily so treated, also: the finer brands of Burgundy and 
Claret. Madeira, too, was not uncommon; and, what sur- 
prised ine still more, port wine. The ingenious devise spared 
u3 an infinity of trouble. It saved all the doubt and embar- 
rassment of tasting, judging, and selection. Being not parti- 
cular, we were always content with the best: and if the 
original possessor of wine did not know the difference be- 
tween first-rate and second-rate, then, in the name of Bacchus 
who should! We found out this mode of disposition by acci- 
dent, and in this wise. It was on the 4th of October, being 
quartered at Sevres, we overheard two women holding dis- 
course. “ Mon Dieu! how the brigands diins, quoth Ma- 
dame M—— to Madame N “Eh bien! let them drink 
away—such as they meet with; all the choice wine is put 
where they will never find it.” Alas! a Prussian was ‘isten- 
ing, and the Prussian knew French. Madame M—— 
sessed a husband, whom we forthwith requisitioned—too 
prisoner. Never more should me M—— enjoy the 
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|; what I must not do. 


ber of men were billeted, and dons given for their rations. | see fit to tell us the whereabouts of that wine. She scol dea, | 
Whether these bons will ever be liquidated, is a question on | she remonstrated, she cried, but all in vain. Monsieur looked 
If sulky, but gave no tongue. “Geta rope!” said one of ours; 
the proprictor had a carriage and thorses, we used them, but! on hearing which, Madame screamed outright and began to 
The rope was brought; and Monsieur 
enough, and if hard, so is war—a la guerre, comme ala guerre. | at the sight and smell of hemp divulged the secret. Poor 


talk about her petits. 


fellow! I believe he thought of being hanged, though noth- 


Knowing | ing so diabolical had suggested itself to the Prussians. They | to take what we liked. 


merely spoke of tying him to a tree until he should discl 
I do not think they would even have gone that length. 

a prisoner he assuredly would have remained, and Madame 
would have lost his society. Monsieur not only disclosed 
where the bottles were hidden, but himself helped to unearth 
them, volunteering, moreover, the acceptable assurance that 


ose. 


But 


point for debate will be this: Was or|the plan of burying choice brands of wine had been much 


resorted to in the neighborhood. Seventy-three bottles—all 
A1, as Lloyds’ people say of ships—came to light on this oc- 
casion. Of a truth their contents were excellent. 

I have already stated the difticulty of making discrimina- 
tion between plunder and requisition, at least in certain cases. 
As to wine, there was no difficulty, as the following explana- 
tioa will make manifest. “Children,” the officers would say 
on entering a deserted house, “there must be no plunder. 
Weare not barbarians. Let us set those swinehounds an 
example. What we tind, and really do want, of course we 
must have; but be very particular in taking nothing that you 
do not want.” Well, of course, everybody wanted wine, no 
doubt about that; but as to other things, we poor weak indi- 
viduals were left each to the monitions of his own erring 
conscience. I make a slight mistake—everybody wants 
money too, but our chiefs inculcated that money, if found, 
must on no pretence be taken. This maxim, I have reason 
to believe, was generally followed. At anyrate the abstrac- 
tion of money would have been deemed unhandsome, and 
were the appropriation discovered, would have brought resti- 
tution and punishment. A lieutenant of ours was very fond 
of butter, and butter with us was scarce. So, one day, the 
report having reached him that a certain widow lady had 
butter and cheese in some store hidden, my friend made a 
small patrol. Coming to the house— Madame,” said he, 
“ you have butter, and [ require it.” “ Butter have I none,” 
quoth Madame. “Madame may err,” replied my friend; 
* humanity is fallible. I will see and judge for myself.” 
alighting, he entered, and very soon came upon an enormous 
chest. “The keys, Madame,” said he. The lady demurred, 
but under threat that the ark would be violated in case of 
need, the key was brought, and the chest opened. No sooner 
did my friend begin to explore the contents, than Madame 
became violently perturbed, and when he came to a heavy 
money-bag, she screamed outright. He poised it in his hand 
for au instant, then returned it to the lady. “ Money I donot 
take,” said he; “ butter is what I seek—butter, butter /” Still 
turning out the contents, he presently came to a net-work 
purse full of gold coin. “ Neither do 1 want this,” said he; 
“IT cannot eat it.” Restraint so great, so unexpected, fairly 
conquered Madame. She gave him butter and cheese too, 
ylad to be rid of him 

Being myself a civilian guest, living among Jagers, it sug- 
gested itself as fitting that ] should im all ways éonform my- 
self to Jager ways, and more especially in respect to the law 
of Jager meum and tuum. Accordingly, I lost no opportu- 


i nity of seeking information from my friends, not liking to 
‘impose on my civilian conscience a too heavy responsibility. 


The pyzzling thing was this—my friends mainly restricted 
themselves to the inculcation of not what I might do, but of 
The Jager code, said they, is somewhat 
different from the common infantry code. A verpflucht In- 


and so down to privates Fritz and Hans. |/tterist, my friends would say, “requires everything bright | 


aud shiny. He will stow away even the brass label of a sar- 
dine box. Now we Jagers don’t do that; it is against our 
code. We are all educated fellows, you see, and behave our- 
selves accordingly. A verpflucht Infanterist, again, will 
often take trouble to appropriate some article too large or too 
heavy for transport ; that, again, is not Jagerish. We Jagers, 
furthermore, hold it very disgraceful to ‘ require’ bad wine 
when good wine is handy; and for one of us not to know 
wine from cider, as happened to the Bavarians a few days 
ago, would be a crime of so deep a dye, that never more 
would a fellow committing it be accepted in Jager society. 
You see we Jagers are a light corps,” my friends would say 
in continuation. “ We march light; we caanot take much; 
so we are expected to be discriminating.” In short, the in- 
struction was wound up by inculcating three precepts: Never 
to lay hands — anything I did not from my innermost con- 
science fancy I wanted; never on anything too big or too 
Leavy for transport; and in any case, to do the thing man- 
nerly, without boasting or assumption. 

It cannot fail to have occurred to the reflective reader that, 
quite independent of taking away, the question of using or 
not using articles alighted upon must give rise to the discus- 
sion of several nice points of war ethics. The most cantan- 
kerous of beaten enemies could hardly find fault with one’s 
using such things as frying-pans and cooking-pots. Billiard 
tables, piano, and harmoniums too, might be used each in 
its proper fashion. But circumstances alter cases, especially 


proper or improper to burn musical instruments? That 
is the question. We solved it; we burned the instruments. 
Excellent fuel they were, so dry and well seasoned Fur- 
niture we burned too. Excellent for that pu 
especially billiard-tables. As to my own taste, 


grand piano, a good massive billiard-table. 


critical people. Our fellows made overalls and leggings of 
them, for warmth and solace, if not for ornament. People 
whose notions of German soldiers’ war attire are formed on 
the appearance of those spruce and dapper troops they may 
bave seen paraded under the Linden, can form no idea of the 
wild harlequinade that war licence tolerates, especially as to 
the nether limbs. What with requisitioned carpeting and 
gaudy horse-cloths turned into leggings, our fellows’ walkin 
extremities gleamed with all the colors of the rainbow. 
good soldier, if he be not an officer, will turn all things which 
his conscience has relegated to the category of meum to 
present account. His capacity for bodily abstraction is in- 
significant. Having no trunk, only a knapsack, he can only 
appropriate, with any hope of removal, the veriest trifles. 
Officers are on a different footing; and the higher the rank, 
the greater his facilities. One magnificent chance the Jagers 
had of converting tuum into meum, and I will make bold to 
say, all things considered, a perfectly honest one. The sc- 
cond ———r 5th Silesian Jagers chanced to hold possession 
of the Palace of St. Cloud, and I amongst them, on the me- 
morable 18th of October, when the shells of Valerien and 





society of her better-half, until such time as she, or he, would 





the Bois de —— maliciously hurled for no strategic 


in war. If one is cold, and dry billets not handy, then is it 


| genee it was, 
prefer coal- 
fuel; but if timber must be used, then give me, if not a 


Perhaps the use to which we applied carpets, as winter 
drew on, may elicit some expressions of dissent from hyper- 


it about our ears, and sent us forth to sleep all night in rain 
too, on the open. Up tothe hour of conflagration, the trea- 
sures of this palace had been guarded with such religious 
care that, to my full belief, only one article had been requi- 
sitioned—namely, a porcelain memento, of no intrinsic value, 
taken from the Empress’s bedroom. When flames broke out, 
and were found to be inextinguishable, we were all ordered 
| I secured, through bursting shell- 
| fire, flaming wood, and falling ruins, three vases, a tea-ser- 
| vice, some drinking glasses, and a few books, etc. To my 
apprehension, all these trifles are invested with the quality of 
meum, as much as if it had been for hard cash. There are 
vases and vases, there is old Sévres ware and new Sévres. 
Having explored the palace through some hours preceding 
the conflagration, I had stood admiringly over many a vase 
|of surpassing beauty and inestimable worth. They were 
then sacred. I did not even touch them. At four P.M. I 
might have had them for the taking, or, indeed, anything else 
transportable. But to have reached them, I must have ex- 
plored, through flame and bursting shell, a distant block of 
the palace. ith many a regret, I missed my prize; flame 
crept round and round, then a crash, and then fell vases, 
statues, and all into one abyss of fire. All night, and all 
next day, the fire continued to burn, filling the air with a 
nauseous effluvium from scorched silken hangings. Night 
closed on a pandemonium-like scene. For acres, the gravel 
plateau was covered with statues, vases, and books rescued 
from the library, about two-thirds of the contents of which 
were saved in tolerable condition, although for some days al- 
ready the library roof had been destroyed by shell-fire, and 
rain had come in. Soldiers moved about in all manner of 
fanciful garbs. Around the stalwart shoulders of some, 
silken meagines were wound shawl-wise ; others trailed yards 
upon yards of lace and embroidery. One fellow moved 
about wrapped in the Empz:ess’s silken bed coverlet. Under 
| the red glare of fire, and amidst the statues, he might have 
passed for a magician. One jolly fellow, yielding to a 
prompting of fun, laughingly said he would make me bomb- 
proof, and thereupon began to wind me round and round 
with bullion-lace. Another followed suit, and then others, 
until the very weight of precious metal was more than I 
could stand under. This item of bullion-lace 1 seemed to 
fancy mine; buta certain traveller, living in the rear, and 
neither a Frenchman nor a German, acted as though his 
notions of meum and tuum were even more indistinct than 
my own.—Chambers's Journal. 


——_e———_——. 
SEAL FISHING. 
WILLIAM L. STONE. 


The killing of seals, which is sometimes done by shoot- 
ing, but more generally by striking with a bat, is always ex- 
citing, and oftentimes dangerous. The seal-bunter, while 
pursuing his vocation, frequently has to travel miles from his 
vessel. Very often the cake of ice, upon which the men have 
one for seals, breaks up, and, separating from the main oy 
drifts out of reach of succor. It is true that parties caught in 
this predicament are generally rescued—often in a famished 
condition—but instances are on record where an entire ship’s 
crew have drifted away and perished miserably. Aside, how- 
ever, from this contingency, the seal-hunter runs little risk. 
The young harp-seal, up to the time of its taking tothe water, 
is very easily killed. The hunter approaches it on the ice, 
and, striking it on the nose with the bat, which is a pole about 
seven feet long and two inches in diameter at the thickest 
part, on which is fastened a “ gaff,” or boat-hook, kills it al- 
most instantly. When they are oldenough to take to the 
| water, however, they become very wild, and cannot be ap- 
| proached sufficiently near to be killed by the bat. In such 
cases the hunters shoot them with “ seal-shot,” manufactured 
expressly for this purpose. The seal having been killed, is 
immediately skinned, and the pelt and fat carried on board 
the vessel, the flayed carcasses being left on the ice. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this is done indis- 
criminately or without method. On the contrary, each man 
must take care of bisown “ tow’’—that is, of the seals he has 
killed during the day. Accordingly, each pelt is taken in hand, 
and “ laced” in the following manner: Holes are cut length- 
wise with the fur, large enough to admit of a small rope. 
The first seal-skin is laid on the ice, fur down, and the rope 
laced through those holes. Another skin is then laced into it, 
with the first, and so on until the entire tow is laced. The 
lacing of a “ tow of fat” is considered a great accomplishment ; 
and, when a tyro has a g tow, he steps at once into the 
rank of a first-class journeyman. 

As soon as the tows are properly laced, each man makes 
his particular tow fast to his waist, and drags it—it may be 
for miles—to the ship, where it is hoisted upon deck. Some- 
times, however, when the seals have been captured near the 
vessel, they are placed upon the tow and drawn to the side of 
the ship before they are skinned. ; 

After the day’s work is over, the pelts—which, in the mean 
time, have been left on the decks to cool—are carefully 
packed in the “ pounds,’ and the crew are ready to go through 
the same routine on the following day. As soon as a full 
cargo has been obtained, the pe Bee are hoisted, the crew 
cheer, and the vessel is steered for home ; when, if the voyage 
has been a quick one, a second is generally undertaken the 
same year. On arriving in port, the cargo is landed, and the 
fat separated from the skins by a peculiarly-shaped knife made 
for the purpose. The fat, which is usue!!y an inch thick, is 
cut into small pieces, and placed in a vat, where it runs into 
oil within four weeks, and becomes the “ seal-oil” of com- 
merce. The skins are salted, packed four or five ina bundle, 
tied with a cord, and are then ready for shipment.—Appleions’ 
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reason that we could discover, set the palace on fire, burned 
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MONACO 

The magniticent scenery alone forms a suflicient attraction 
for the ordinary tourist. The philosopher will tind at the 
gambling tables abundant food for reflection in the spectacie 
of human imbecility carried to its very utmest limits, while 
the danger attendant on the trip may be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the visitor will follow my advice to limit his stay to 
one day, take a return ticket, pat very little money in his 
purse, and pay beforehand for his dinner immediately on 
arrival. But at the present moment the interest of @ Visit to 
the Casino of Monte Carto is greatly enhanced. It is much 
to be feared that public gambling, already suppressed in Bel- 
gium and finally condemned in Germany, is about to be once 
more tolerated on French soil; and the play at Monaco, 
which we had learned to look upon almost, with indifference 
as an unsightly but strictly localized social evil, suddenly ac- 
quired the proportions of a most dangerous symptom. In- 
deed, should our fears prove unfortunately well founded, 
this little den may be considered as the prototype on a small 
scale of what Paris and other great towns in France may be- 
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citeenmat will sodnes or tates Giles Wick tate the gambling- {In een depth of midnight, while the sad and solemn cheie with » peofeend k sennecat ae cheats x annus — 
rooms. The roulette table, with its quiet and impassive | . ‘ : : ‘and generally commences the conversation b ing his 

: : Ree maa lias pti ge Still was floating, faintly echoed from the forest chapel bell ; | 824 8 y . 7 Gppreesing his 
piers and its rng of eager and excited dupes bas been a han, | “Fainty,falterinely floating er the sable wave of air, ‘| elight atthe gret and uameriied boner the ofber ‘con 
desire to dwell at longit on that well-worn ‘anc un leasant That were thro’ the midnight rolling, cheated and Miowy lime oan pe 6 = ho y that ny et he 
topic. I only regret that Gustave Dore should have chosen WS Se Se soht’ clently bonored wife and most beeutifel children en aie 
the comparatively respectable salon of Baden for the subject In my chamber I lay dreaming, by the fire-light’s fitful 4 ae on 





| I. 





of his well-k inting. His pencil would have found grooming pres Se yratit yy Abin ee mae e ri sens <h 
ae ee ee ee ee ce oe And my dreams were dreams fore-shadowed on a heart | &=Press bis gratitude at being spared to bring his vile person 
detail I cannot refrain from mentioning, ‘It is announced in| _f0F-doomed to care Gunes af bis eoh* bis covestag ails and aciaeaain ones 
the ruies of the Casino that persons under age are notallowed | It. have but preserved life to be assured of his lord's health being 
to play; yet I have seen mere boys, in company to which I ‘ eae all that they, his miser: ble slaves, could wish it to be; and so 
need hardly allude more pointedly in order to be understood,| AS the last long lingering echo of the midnight’s mystic|on, While these little amenities are being exchanged, the 
flinging down their gold with all the recklessness of confirmed | chime, 


prey. : : . , , other guests walk about the room, admiring its furniture and 
gamesters. Another and a still more repulsive spectacle may | Lifting thro’ the sable billows to the thither shore of time; | adornments with all the high-flown eulogium which the lan- 
frequently be witnessed here. To many of your readers my Leaving on the starless silence not a token nor a trace, guage of the Flowery Land is capable of expressing. To omit 
assertion may appear almost incredible, and it will undoubt-| For a quivering sigh Ceparted; from my couch in fear I t ill-breeding. 








to do this would be a mark of the great g. It 
edly be scouted as a gross exaggeration by many a British started, ' : may be imagined, that as all the compliments above specified 
paterfamilias; but I positively state that I have seen young | Started to my- fect in terror for ny dream’s phantasmal | (and a great many more) have to be paid to each guest, and 
girls—sometimes English, but more often American—brought | error 


. P = , that one person left out, or one necessary speech omitted, 
by their own mothers into the rooms and seated at the green | Painted in the fitful fire a frightful, fiendish, flaming face!| would be a culpable piece of rudeness, some little time is 
table next to some demi-monde cclebrity, laying down their | aken up before the guest is led into the dining-hall. How- 
silver pieces beside her notes and rouleaux. Only yesterday | mt. ever, all ceremony and speechifying must at length have an 
I happened to hear a girl of about seventeen, who had been|Qp the red hearth’s reddest centre, from a blazing knot of | 6nd, and at last the guests are seated. The scene is a striking 
following the game of a well-known Parisian Aspasia, say to ayiee 7 














: : oak one; the mali st cnenene SS Stae Saia, some- 

er sister, “ Just won ten napoleons by following ‘la Soubise.’ | ¢ 1d to gibe and erin this vl = in terr times handsomely gilt, and adorned with banners and worked 

I always back her luck.”"—Corresp. Pall Mall Gazette. —- - pe and gle thle Ghatan=titem, Se: sore, 2 tapestry. When the Mandarin is of the Royal dynasty, the 

—__.—___- And my slumbeions eyelids straining, as I staggered to the ee eS an roy = aves of such 

EMIC DISEASES AN a - floor : erce ani aspec , . George en- 

— a = Se Se en + even eon Still in that dread vision seeming, turned my gaze towards | countered was anything like them, the saint must have had a 
Epidemic diseases belong to the class which has been con- ; 


the gleaming hard time of it. The blue silk robés and white satin boots of 
veniently but inaccurately designated “ zymotic.” They are! Hearth, and thers! oh, God! I saw it! and from out its; the guests form a strong contrast of color to the surroundings, 
generated, according to the most modern physiological doc- flaming jaw it | while the myriads of Chinese lanterns suspended from the ceil- 
trine by a specific poison, introduced into the body from Spat aceascless, scething, hissing, bubbling, gurgling stream | ig throw an ample but subdued light upon a really pictur 

without, which is capable of causing morbid changes in the of gore! , ping ,esque scene. The table, which is generally of a horse-shoe 
blood, and of destroying life. The poisons of various epi- | s ry. | form (in the centre of which a play is sometimes acted during 
demic diseases are distinct ivfer se, the contagion of typhus, | . : . | dinner) is covered with little saucers piled one upon the other 
for instance, being altogether different from that of small- | Speechless, struck with stony silence, frozen to the floor I | as we see plates in eating-houses at home; some are un- 


pox, and the contagion of cholera from that of diptheria, and | ___ Stood, Roe ; a covered, and contain sea-slugs, ginger, cumquats (a sort of 
yet it is plain that theyare all somehow related, and capable | Till methought my brain was hissing with that hissing 


¢ , bub- | small orange), and pickles and preserves of all sorts and de- 
of gradual transmutation from one type into another. Some! _, bling blood— é ‘scriptions, The first course is generally shark's fin and bird’s 
ancient types have died out—the biack-death, the sweating | Till I felt iny life-stream oozing, oozing from those lambent | nest soup, this latter much-vaunted delicacy appearing, at 
sickness, and the plague; but new types, undescribed by the). lips, : |least to European notions, more like a solution of glue and 
old physicians, have arisen. We are able to note remarkable | Till the demon secin’d to name me; then a wondrous calm | lime-wash than anything else. To these succeed roasted crabs, 
“waves of disease ;” at one time the great mortality is from | o’ercame me, ; j and boiled and stewed mandarin fish, resembling in appear- 
typhus, at another from small-pox, at another from scarlatina. | And my brow grew cold and dewy, with a death-damp, stiff oa a large yellow carp: the flesh of this (if it can be so de- 
n England we have recently had a succession of epidemic. | and gluey, 


scribed) is really very good, and would be palatable wore it 


The outbreak of cholera in 1866 was followed by typhoid| And I fell back on my pillow, in apparent soul-eclipse. | not served up with a sweet acrid sauce, which gives it a flavor 


fever, and as the latter began to abate in violence, scarlatina | that one would imagine oysters to have were they soaked in 
appeared in the most malignant form, and attacked the me- | si treacle and alum. Pork, roasted, pm and bviled, forms a 
tropolis. This disease had begun a year and a half ago to| Then, as in death’s sceming shadow, in the icy fall of Fear, feos «< eT tees a ae ee po ong 
decline in London, but at the same time it began to spread |Llay stricken, came a hoarse and hideous murmur to my f th ient RB denceibed PP “Pp ai 

through other parts of the Kingdom, where it has since | aie ° Pickle,” 6 a >. ae i oo imi Th onenhie 
HES wr : A ’ ; PN? cle ; nu ‘ 

raged destructive. A little later than the scarlatina, reaps | Came a murmur like a murmur of assassins in their sleep, | ae = agg = Bg ponies cor Phx —— 
ae aageecllon ag a oe ie - gg tee rm — — Muttering, “ Higher! higher! bigher! I am demon of the | and huge fishes of the ‘inevitable curry fill up et fow in- 
broke out with great severity, also attacking London firs | fire ' ; ager ole =e j 
and when it had spent its force there, extending itself into | | am arch-fiend of the fire, and each blazing roof’s my pyre, ae coo ay pm goctenthe guests, 
the provincial towns. Lastly, we have been visited with an! And my sweetest incense is the blood and tears my victims and conulu P rainment. — 


epidemic of small-pox more severe than any outbreak of that | weep. | Belgravia, ‘ 
disense which has been recorded in England during the pre- | VI. | ” 
sent gencration. And no sooner has the small-pox begun to! A BIOGRAPHY OF THE FUTURE. 


. . > 9 Le irie ° ¢ ny . : 9) P i. 
abate its violence thaa we are threatened with a return of |“ How I revel on the prairie! how I roar among the pines,| ne « gentlemen of the press,” to which profession Dis- 
cholera. This periodicity of disease is yet to be explained ; | How T laugh when from the village o’er the snow the red | 


era } ) De } rae}i originally belonged, were jealous of his success, and took 
but itis established that, given the same conditions for the | flame shines — a o _ opportunity to attack him in odes and essays, and other forms 
reception and propagation of contagion, about the same pro- And I hear the shrieks of terror, with a life in every | o¢ composition. It was a common thing in the English world 
portion of lives will be carried away, whether the prevailing | breath; of letters for the unsuccessful to attack the prosperous, though 
epidemic be scarlet fever or typhus, or relapsing fever or | How I scream with lambent laughter as I hurl each crackling | come notable exceptions to this unhappy rule could be men- 
small-pox. rafter eel : : tioned. But Disraeli rose superior to envy, hatred, and ma- 

The blood-poisoning of the zymotic diseases, which is thus | Down the fell abys- of fire, until higher. hisher, hig! os ,|lice. He commenced life, having fixed up for himself the 
various and changing in type, is traceable, however, to the} Leap the high priests of my altar in their merry dance of highest standard of ambitious Hope, and he reached his own 
same Class of causes. In some epidemics the germs of conta- death 


. L € ; | ideal of fame and power. He predicted his own success in a 
sion are far more volatile than in others, but in all, we know | 


. ] f 7 | Vu fanious menace to the Senate, and also in a series of mystic 

xy experience that, if we can isolate the patient and submit | z i i i i 

his immediate surroundings to Shand saan st poe |“ am monarch of the Gre—I am vassal King of Death, aa ta ed bis St eae Rcd Sear ony 

the spread of the disorder. nobis | World-encircling, with the shadow of its doom upon my sal, so did Disraeli change his from Radical to Tor Des. 
Pure air and pure water are, as we have said, irreconcileably } breath ; eck rE y- Wes- 


: r j - - s — arse _ | tiny decreed that they should be chiefs of opposing powers. 
hostile to contagious disease. The first duty, therefore, of , I petals ogy See Ss Son ee Se oe Disraeli was a fierce disciplinarian. When the first great cap- 
sanitary administration is the enforcement of effective venti- | nigh , omer oes" \ tain, Sir Robert jPeel, deserted his army, Disraeli challenged 
lation, the supply of a fixed quantity of fresh air to every paged 





SaaS at ant —_ ee oe, ee | him to the combat, and slew him in the presence of the sena- 
person in every house. This is an innovation which will of ; Leap my en tt demons, (or goer emo 320 lemans, ‘tors and warriors of both the great Patios in the State. In 
course be resisted both by ignorance and self-interest, but; Hugging universal nature in their hideous embrace. | later times he was bitterly upbraided by his enemies for this 
no infraction of real liberty will be committed in preventing | | deed of arms, though Zealandi believes that no man more sin- 
ignorant or self-interested persons from doing mischief to the | baa 


' cerely lamented the death of Sir Robert than did Benjamin 
community by sowing the seeds of disease broadcast. The; When a sombre silence shut me in a solemn, shrouded sleep,! Disraeli. But the Tories and Radicals hated each other so 


next step in the work of prevention is to insist upon a free | And I slumbered like an infant in “the cradle of the deep,” | deeply that it was impossible for them to be just to each 
and well-distributed system of sewers, to carry away at once} Till the belfry in the forest quivered with the matin stroke, other's virtues, though there were splendid examples of true 
from every habitation the impurities which poison the air,| And the martens from the edges of its lichen-lidded ledges | nobility on both eides. The first time Disraeli essayed to do~ 
and which even when they do not directly propagate conta-|Skimmered thro’ the russet arches where the light in tern! liver an oration in the grand saloon of the Kerete Honke, the 
gion insidiously weaken the constitution of those subjected files morches, men of St, Stephen’s would not listen to him. ‘They Janghed 
to their influence and prepare them for the reception of the | 


u Like a routed army, struggling through the serried ranks {at his metaphors, and sueered at the oratorical g itler of hig 
germs of disease, Most country yillages and many smal of oak, -- igentences, Drawing ¢ dagger from hig breast, he exclaimed 
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Benjamin Disraeli shall speak daggers to your coward hearts. 
The assembly rose and thrust him into the street. 


thence he marched to Shrewsbury, where his followers were so | 


theory and practice; and his enemies even lived to admit that 


body almost amounted to inspiration, 
read books, He knew them thoroughly. 
works has come down to us, It is called *‘ Venetia.” 
of his orations are preserved in the ‘* King’s Museum.” 
most remarkable of these is a defence of the Queen ; for in 


Two 


those days the eldest child, male or female, of a monarch | 
reigned at his death, and Victoria was the most illustrious and | 
the best beloved of all the English monerchs. During the 
latter part of her reign the Radicals and Republicans had ob- | 
tained so much power that they openly reviled Her Sacred 
Majesty, and demanded a share of her private estates. The | 


jects, and had it not been for the romantic and strained views | 
of Liberty current among all classes, her revilers would have | 
been hanged for an offence known in the Statute books as | 
** treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” a phrase taken from Shaks- 

peare, the Poet of All Time. Disraeli was married to a lady 

of rank, to whose devotion he attributed half his greatness, 

and his ripe old age. It is strange that a people of so much 

genius and wisdom shou!d have held their legislative meetings 

at night, while their families were asleep. Some of the Sena- 

tors are said to have shortened their lives in this way. The 

noble wife of Disraeli always remained in her boudoir, or pri- 

vate sitting-room, until her lord returned in the middle of the 

night, or at cock-crow in the morning, when she regaled him 

with a pungent and pleasant drink called coffee, and soothed 
his fevered mind by cheering words and classic maxims. She 
was called ‘‘ Lady Beaconsfield,” and her life was an example 
of wifely duty and womanly grace to all the land of Britain.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 





| 


——_@—_—_—__. 
THE SAINT ANDREW'S ANNIVERSARY. 


A most charming reunion was that of the Annual Dinner 
of the Saint Andrew’s Society at Delmonico’s on Friday 
last. The clans of bonnie Scotland assembled in great force, 
and the sister societies of the city were well and eloquently 
represented. We were pleased to hear that the finances of 
this excellent association are in a flourishing condition, and 
we hope to see its ranks still further enlarged during the 
coming year. Everything, save the lassie, so dear to Scottish 
hearts, was represented on the occasion, and if a magnificent 
banquet, accompanied by the songs, the bagpipes, the heather, 
the haggis, and: last, but not least, the whiskey of Scottish 
Land did not fill with enthusiasm the Scottish heart, the 
feeling of Auld Lang Syne must have been forgotten. 


-—— - ---- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





A monsieur sent to one of the actresses at the Theatre des 
Folies Nouvelles an invitation to supper written on the back 
of a bank-note valued at 500 francs. The virtuous «artiste 
very properly ceclined, but the person who sent the invita- 
tion could not be discovered. The bank-note has therefore 
been placed in the hands of the superintendent of police of 
the quartier. 
Soh id. 





is engaged at St. Petersburg for the winter, not 
at the theatre, but at one of the great music halls of that 
lace. She was much pressed to appear at Berlin, our pious 
illiam being one of her greatest admirers. But the Belle 
Helene refused the most brilliant offers. ‘* We will give you 
anything you ask,” said the agent employed to negotiate. ‘*No 
you will not,” was the stout reply, ‘‘for what I ask for is Al- 
sace and Lorraine.” 

The Chicago Post ventures the information that ‘‘ the illus- 
trious planet Venus is now visible in the wee sma’ hours, and 
a great many young couples plan it to sit up to see her.” The 
couples alluded to by the Post are unmarried couples. 

Tur Cart Diamonps.—The inquiry has often suggested 
itself, Will the wonderful *‘ finds” in South Africa produce any 
effect on the prices of this beautiful gem? Opinions have 
differed, and all dealings in stones, as found ‘in the rough,” 
being limited to a very few persons who understand that busi- 
ness, it has been difficult to ascertain, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, in what way the market was tending. It was apparent 
months ago that a great deal of speculative trading was going 
on at the fields and at Cape Town, by competing agents, and 
one consequence was that parcels were consigned to Eng- 
land, invoiced at twice, and often thrice, their actual value. 
Merchants in wool and general goods, to whom they were 
consigned, could scarcely be expected suddenly to acquire the 


‘* Proud Senators of St. Stephen's, the time draws nigh when | how am I to get to sleep! 


He raised | his works. E re his 
an army of civic supporters at a place called Maidstone; from | maker's Daughter: Please, m’m, his inside.— Punch. 


numerous that the Senate was compelled to reopen its doors to | Higgins, can you tell me what is meant by the Fall ?—Jane 
him. Henceforth he commenced to study politics and politi- | (the top of her class :) Ob, e’es, ‘wm. That there thing on your 
cians as a science, mastering the rules of the Senate both in| hbonnet, 'm. 





he had no equal as a tactician; while his knowledge ot the pe- | on his back ?— ——- 
culiar instincts and passions of the House of Parliament as a | case. 
He read men as he certainly ought to be briefer. 
Only one of his is the poetry of bacon.—Judy. 


Queen’s Cup, arrived at Liverpool in the China. | 
Queen was, nevertheless, beloved by the majority of her sub- | stood that Mr. Ashbury will build another racing yacht, and | at 














dig or reel, court the girls, and tell a capital story or joke; but 
| all was acting, for beneath the sparkling surface there was 
| the stern determination to accomplish a purpose unsuspected 
|by any. He was “on duty,” and for the detection of crime 
Jane | 2nd protection of society he felt, no doubt, that the end 
| justified any means. At the commencement of the Crimean 
| war he joined the Commissariat Department, and received a 
aw, | Silver medal for his faithful services and ability in a position 
«| of trust which he occupied. When the Fenian organization 
| became so powerful and extended that in order to suppress it 
a thorough knowledge of the leaders and their movements 
was necessary, Talbot volunteered for the dangerous duty, 
and so well did he perform it that he received the highest 
praise at the close of the State trials from the judges and 


“Spiritus Intus.”"—Teacher : 
Well, you have told me that you are to renounce him and all 
Now tell me, what are his works?—Our Clock- 


Proyress at a Sunday School.—Lady Patroness: Now, 





A ‘“*Sew”-ing-up Machine.—A court of | 
Does a man utter falsehoods in his sleep when he /ie 
The Battle of Talking.—The Tichborne | 
There are so many briefs in the 'Tichborne case, that it 
A Pretty Thonght.—Ham 





e| eee 2 " Crown counsel. To detail his exploits would fill a volume, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. and through his means nearly 200 of the leaders and active 
ae men of the Fenian body in the district of Limerick and 
ENGLAND AND WALES adjoining counties were convicted. Adopting the-name of: 


_ Kelly, he appeared on the banks of the Shannon as a water 

On the 11th, Mr. James Ashbury, the owner of the Livonia, | bailiff, became acquainted with the neighbors, was sworn 
which has been competing with the New York yachts for the | into the Fenian Brotherhood, apd was ultimately made a head 
It is under-| centre. He was as good a Catholic as any of them, regular 
mass every Sunday, attentive to his confessional duties, 
}and even partook of the sacred elements publicly. Little 
| did the Fenians who came to the chapel to confess know, as 


that he intends to make a trip to India next year. 
2 Sir Jos ys . ’ roug | ; A : 
Ten 66 Cle Seeths aariey’s eed eek mere Seen they were repulsed by the priest, that the big woman devotion- 
ally kneeling alongside with beads and book was noting every 


the hammer at Tattersalls’s on the 13th, and realized a total | 

7,270 guineas. T ighest price was obtained for Pero sage e* 
Air —. 7 yg hy Deby and cclmanane ae the St,| one of them to report them to Dublin Castle that night. 
Leger in 1869. who was knocked down to Mr. R. R. Christo- | T#!bot stopped at nothing, and through his information the 
shar for 3.000 guineas; the purchaser, it was supposed hay- | Fenian conspiracy was frustrated and the lives of thousands 

— ’ ’ = 7 * ’ | 2 save « @ r ‘ rae ie , 

ing a commission from a continental agent. Count Renard, of people saved, as well as a vast amount of public money. 
the owner of Adonis, gave 220 guineas for FitzRoland, win- ——_-_ + — — 
ner of the Two Thousand Guineas in 1858, having previously | r . LONTTTN PNT 
bought the brood mare Marinette for 300 guineas. THE CONTINENT. 

It is stated that the Queen has exhibited her sympathy et 
with the movement for a new Chicago library by sending to | 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, for transmission to Chicago, a copy of | 
what are known as “ the Queen’s books.” Her Majesty has 


FRANCE. 


It is stated that the French Government has given orders 
. a tetieeek of the atte tr * hace ton | for plans and surveys to be made for the construction of large 
a camiaah Gs tes telees Genate the gilt by Inserting her) etoamers for the service between Calais and —o These 
' , : n | steamers are to carry thirty railway carriages, and the transit 
A monument has been erected to the memory of Flora | js to be made in me wed and rath pes a ay M. Dupuy de 
Macdonald in the churchyard at Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, over! Lome is entrusted with the preparation of the plans of a water 
the grave of the heroine. It occupies a commanding posi-| station, which will be situated two kilometres out of Calais 
tion on a height about three hundred feet immediately above | harbor. The depth of water here will be sufficient to receive 
the sea at the extreme north-west of Skye, and will be a con- | yessels of the largest tonnage and the enormous transport 
— object to persons passing up the Minch within sight| steamers, A branch of the Northern Railway, at present ter- 
of land. minating in the maritime station, will be prolonged to the 
One of the unanticipated results of the abolition of pur- ee. and thus the railway carriages will be placed 
chase, has been, says the Broad Arrow, the return of several | on the deck of the steamers, 
officers to the Army who had entered the Army Service | 
Corps on probation, in consequence of the little prospect they 
saw for promotion under the old system. The removal of | 
this bar to their advancement, and, conversely, the poor 
career before them in the Control, has induced them to re- 
enter the Line, and so far the fears of those who imagined the | 
Army would lose its best men under the new regulatioas, 


GERMANY. 

The German Correspondent states that on the 10th ult., the 
anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, the unveiling of the statue 
of the great German poet, in the Gensdarmen Markt, in front 
of the Theatre Royal, took place. At an early hour the great 
square and the adjoining streets were filled with a dense crowd, 
have been singularly falsified. The Army Service Corps, and towards 11 Pe _— ——s 7 -” — = the 
however, has thus been deprived of some of its most valuable = a ger a; t ra _ : ° , "Gees Prcescagson ps “ — 
officers, and, unless something be done to render that branch | While the choral societies placed themselves on the steps o 





. i active. i Lanne A the Schanspielhaus. His Majesty the Emperor arrived at 

of the service more attractive, its efficiency must be seriously i we Sau, and after a hymn had been sung, Professor 
gas, the sculptor, ina short speech, consigned the monu- 
ment to the city. The statue was afterwards unveiled, to the 
sound of trumpets and amid the cheers of the spectators, by 


compromised. Even before these defections took place the 
department was undermanned, and we do not hear that there 
is any substantial ground for the rumor of an intention to 
increase the number of officers. The measure, however, will 


certainly become indispensable, if the vote be taken for the 
repetition of the autumn manceuvres in 1872. 


We are glad to see that one of the objects of a private Bill 
lodged by the South-Eastern Railway Company is to enable 
them “to enter into arrangements and agreements with the} Count Beust’s own version of the cause of his retirement 
Governments of France and England, and with the Northern | has been given in a circular he has issued to the representa- 
Railway of France, for the purpose of facilitating and im-| tives of Austria abroad announcing his resignation. He says 
proving the communication between England and the Conti-, that the Emperor has relieved him of bis duties in the most 
nent.” We hope there is at length some prospect of a ter-| gracious manner, and appointed him Ambassador in London, 
mination to the horrors of the Channel passage, although the | and that his withdrawal from office is due to purely personal 
grand i of a tunnelor a bridge are not yet to be! rea ons, utterly unconnected with the home or foreign policy 
thought of. Deeper harbors on both sides of the Chanzel, of the monarchy. Count Beust then refers to the success of 
and larger steamers to use them, will constitute an immense | his policy during the tive years that he has held office, and 
improvement on the existing arrangements, and should add | says that he is able to bequeath the fruit of that policy to his 
sensibly to the dividends of the shareholders in both the Eng- | successor, whose path he has smoothed and rendered easy. In 
lish and French railways by which the communication | conclusion, Count Beust thanks the Emperor for allowing him 
between Paris and London is conducted. | to take some repose, of which he says his health stands in 

At ameeting of the executive committee of the Persian need after 80 many party struggles and such heavy responsi- 
Famine Relief Fund, held on Wednesday, the 22nd ult., at | bility. On Thursday, the Count Beust was waited upon by 
the Mansion House, it was reported that down to Friday |the President and Vice-Presidents of the Lower Austrian 
the subscriptions to the fund amounted to £7,100, of which Chamber of Commerce. In responding to their expression of 

23,300 had_been remitted, through the agency of the Foreign | Tegret at his retirement from office, the late Chancellor said 

Office, to Mr. Alison, the British Minister at Teheran. The | that, as far as foreign polities were concerned, the preservation 
committee decided to apply to the great City companies for of peace might be relied upon ; the Empire had been rendered 
assistance, and also to appeal to the inhabitants of Manchester, | Secure against any surprise from abroad. With regard to home 
Liverpool, Leeds, and other large cities and towns. Mr. | Politics, Count Beust said that the constant elasticity and un- 
Lynch, the consul-general for Persia, was appointed hon. | !#ding confidence of the Austrian people were a security for 
secretary in the room of Major Champain, who proceeds to | its successfully overcoming all internal difficulties. 


Baron Ludwig von Gleichen-Russwurm, Schiller’s grandson. 
The monument, which is 19} feet high, consists entirely of 
Carrara marble, and the entire cost has been 33,000 thalers. 


AUSTRIA, 











special knowledge requisite to determine the quality and 
worth of the curious, rough, ill-shaped looking crystals that 
fortunate diggers picked up from hour to hour, Certain tables, 
or scales of vi lue, were published; but these served only to 
mislead, as after all each stone, with its special beauties and 
special defects, must stand on its own merits, and the culti- 
vated eye and matured judgment were needed to settle what 
these merits were. On the 15th ult., all theories on the 
subject were put to that most practical of all tests, ‘the 
hammer.” The auction gallery of Messrs. Debenham and 



































crystal, as found. 
23} carats, realised £430. 


stones fetching from £4 to £6 per carat in the rough. 


and made ready for mounting. 


minded Ladies, there is under consideration a pro 


Bride’s Best Woman. 





I did last nicht what I've no’ dune this thirty year. I gaed t 


nin’ no’ a bit the waur. 





noise. If you keep wheezing and snoring like that all nigh 


Storr, in Covent Garden, offered the unusual attraction cf 
nearly 300 carats of Cape diamonds, sold on owners’ and mer- | 
chants’ account, some cut, but chiefly specimens of the native 
Lot .652—a stone weighing in the rough 
Lots 883 4 and 5, about 12 carats 
each, fetched respectively £62, £95, and £53. Tot 890—an 
uncut diamond of 13 carats, £111, and so on, the smaller 
Had 
the stones been cut previously to the auction—a process which 
costs comparatively little—it is probuble that many of them 
would have gone up considerably higher, as even jewelers are 
inclined to caution in purchasing the diamond before it is cut 


Hymeneal Reform.—It is said that, in circles of Strong-| dence so that he could read an Act or prepare a case as well 
: ¢ i 1 to re-|as most of them. Latter! 
duce Bridesmaids at Marriages to one girl, to be called the | medical jurisprudence. 


bed pairfitly sober, and I'm thankfu’ to say I got up this mor- | eve 
Our Nurses.—Experienced Night | He pla 
Nurse (sternly): Come, come, sir! You must stop that horrid some o 


Persia on military duty almost immediately. 

The Gazette has announced the appointment of Lord Ten- 
| terdent, C.B., the Assistant Under Secretary of State for For- 
| eign Affairs, to be her Majesty's agent to attend the Tribu- 

nal of Arbitration which is to meet at Geneva under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Washington. 

The deaths are announced of Sir Joshua Walmsley, who 
was for some time M.P. for Bolton and Leicester in the Libe- 
ral interest, and of Mr. Allan Park, the senior Master of the 

‘ourt of Common Pleas, and sonof the late Mr. Justice Allen 
| Park. 


ITALY. 

A statement that the Pope has expressed his intention to 
leave Rome, and that M. Thiers had offered him a residence in 
France, has been much discussed by the Paris papers. The 
report has been denied but the Moniteur positively affirms 
that his Holiness has made a communication to this effect to 
the French Government. In the statements relating to Italy 
lately published by M. Favre there was one to the effect that 
the Pope had declared that personally he did not wish for the 
restoration of his temporal sovereignty, and that all he desired 
was a little corner where he could exercise with freedom his 
spiritual functions. The Papal journals have denied the cor- 
rectness of this statement. It is now stated that the Marquis 
d'Harcourt, before leaving for Rome, stated that the words of 
the Pope as reported in his despatch were :—‘‘ All I wish for 
is a small corner of the earth of which I shall be master. Not 











| 


IRELAND. 


Head Constable Talbot, for whose murder Kelly has lately 
been tried and acquitted, seems, by the following account 
given of him in the Dublin Daily Express, to have been no | that Idesire to say that if the offer were made to restore my 
ordinary man. At the age of nineteen he entered the con-| States to me I should refuse it.” Another statement current 
| stabulary, and his taste and talent soon introduced him into) at Paris is that the Holy See, considering the expulsion of 
| the detective department of that body. Finding his country | nuns as a violation of its rights, intends to address a protest to 
jeducation insufficient for his advancing position, he set to|the European Powers. The Holy See will also (according to 
work to improve it. Observing the advantages the lawyers | the Paris correspondent of the 7imes) protest against the sup- 
had over him when defending prisoners, he studied jurispru- | pression of certain religious houses having an international 

character, which receive members from foreign countries, and 
y, he had commenced the study of | of which the Holy See makes use for the government of the 
Nor were other studies beneath his|Church. The Holy See regards the suppression of these con- 








‘A Narrow Escape” (Fragment | attention. As a tinker he travelled with his budget, and | vents as an attack upon its spiritual independence, and a hin- 


overheard the other day.)—Well, Lauchie, how are you ?—-| made s good living at it too. He could make and mend|drance to the spiritual government of the Church. 
Man, I'm wonderfa’ weel, considerin’.—Considerin'—what ?— 


,shoes, uadertake bricklaying, carpentry, slating, plastering, 


King Victor Emmanuel’s dislike to the Quirinal has induced 
0 | etc. ; 


all came as by instinct to him, and in farming he was | the Italian Government to look for some other Royal resi- 
r at home. Nor were his accomplishments neglected. | dence, and its choice has fallen on the Palazzo Goeziano. The 
ed cards with the sharpers and knew their tricks, | negotiations have been brought to a favorable conclusion, and 
which he exhibited in open court when prosecuting | thus the only obstacle that stood in the way of a lengthened 
t, ,a gang which had infested a railway line. He could dance a| residence of the King at Rome has been removed. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. [sna there seems no reasonable question that General, Quotations of Stocks & Bonds FIRST MORTCACE | 
| the payments now resumed will be regularly | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
continued on the first of March hereafter. — | 
- | 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, | ine Governor of Alabama, in his annual my ee 
12 WALL STREET. —_ of last week, advises the Legislature | shit nembobiimeaen iB Ask, | 6 SINKING FUND 
__ that he borrowed on temporary loan, last aiesosceaa 
= e summer, through Messrs Duncan, Sherman U.S. Obligations, | | 
VERMILYE «& CO., and Co., of New York, $545,000 required to| TT { 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. pay the whole interest on the direct and in-| ($s) 5s) 74 coup. |\LAN RAN | 
- p> Sees die dorsed debt of the State, due January 1, 1871,| U.S. 6s, "81 coup . ........- D G T BON DS 
ce ab. tae and July 1, 1871, of which $22,452 remains)... ap Se 
emaaigens & Bes me uncalled for on coupons not presented. He | : ee at o comp OF THE 
M4 WALL ST. |recommends the Legislature to make prompt | U. 0s, °65 coup } 
——__—___——. -————~ | provision for this loan in the present condi-| U oan a ae ae | ise 
|e. ‘ b 3, 5- a « Epa <eeee cues ‘ 5 
BARTON & ALLEN, jtion of the Alabama and Chatanooga Road, | a * 10-408, owe. “TTT 200% | 00a ST JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
40 BROAD STREET | which in its income and property is now ° 
eres oe cea tied — control of the State. 
The Chicago and North-west Company have ! State Bor.ds. 
- =e § + esi y he y , 
JAY COOEE & CO. |annotnced the December divide, half-year-| yo york Reg'd Bounty Loan i Railroad Company, 
Watu Street, & 41 Lomsarp Street, Loxpoy. | ly, on their preferred stock, 34g per cent.,!~ do coupon  agiadal le 109 1104 
HENRY CLEWS & CO. | payable December 28. There is no dividend | , lo 6s canal loan 1872 10) | aes 
-— ’ : 4 . i stock rs apg | Alabama 5s..... BRE cae he 
% * }made on the common stock. The transfers) "gg ggi171100200 00000 200 ’... |In Denominations or $1,000, $500, anv 
32 WALL STREET. {on the preferred stock close December 14. | Arkansas 7s, L.R. & F.S.Em......0 io | 
aecoyeneee ——————— | Messrs. Clark, Dodge and Co. will pay the a a oneere ed ‘a $100, 
WHITE, MORRIS & Co., | December Interest on the Mortgage on the) do isnew... tee | 
18 WALL STREET Teboand Neosho Road. | raw ne i, ere ae = lean now be had from the undersigned po 
8 W! 3 , “s 7 . > y ouisis Pivcaiccst ofusd'eas ws ++ | 
_ a CSR EE SE RD: eh OT Messrs. Eugene Kelly and Co., No. 19 Nas- | do  new...... os sane -.. (through the principal banks and bankers of 
7 7 ; sau Street, will pay the December Interest on } Michigan 6s, °73—"s3........ 100 10235 | 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., the First Mortgage of the Quicksilver Com. | Missour o, ap Ye meee 34% Fed =e United States. The attention of invest- 
‘ = 7 r + , ‘oli * _ a be, TH. & St. 8 aioe of, bel es , : 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. pany of California. N. Carolina 6s old. ; re: a6 /ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
So ast ar oot = or a ee o 6s new cme sees ’ 
In the London Bullionist of Nov. 25, we| ohio 6s, %5...........-... - ... |seeured by a first and only mortgage on the 
JOHN BLOODGOOD « COo., as Se following account of the London Soath Carolina Wivactesesiens + a’ ; : apes a } 
market: | Tennessee 68............---+ eee . 7 road, equipments, franchises, an ropert 5 
22 WILLIAM STREET. ee |... do new Bonds 65% | 66 illic ue : imi : 
—_ eee - : ae a “a. remains in a dull and | Virginia ‘S.. cgesrtressecenoneees &.. .++ |of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten {3 
“ = ee - {sluggish position. The Bank return is so fa-| ©® eW Bonds..... 7 : : j 
baiaiacinsanre ee vorable that on merely mercantile principles | the distance between New York and San { 
12 WALLS : the rate might at once be reduced to 3 per | Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
—— aa cent. Still, if the bullion “fright” exists in Matirea® Bande. | : : 
WILLARD, MARTIN & the minds of the directors, they will not be in| Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond...., 101 | the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
BACH, a hurry to make a change. The surplus avail-| Alt. &'T. Haute Ist mortgage... ....| 97 .... |land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
= teen enenee able out of doors is extremely large, and since | posto Hartford Chae heer 86 ; , ree a 
nicealbhatesinen rent a” the bankers and brokers cannot employ it,| Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 8046 si | fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN « CO,, |e legitimate wants of trade will be readily | Central Pacific Gold Bonds ssssesse+! 108% | 10349 | from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
4 i ” | satisfied on easy terms. Although the appear- | Chic: Burl & Quincy Ss tet morts..| 110° | 11136 | vd , 
11 NASSAU STREET. ance of the market for General Securities has | “do Ist morigage Eig-o<cs.| Sa 106 per acre by the terms of the mortgage deed, 
pee oe A Tn been pons naa quiet, the tone of the va-| Chi ee ae, Breen 93 Pe and according to the present market price of 
rious departments has been most favorable, | (iC8e0 & Siwaukee st mat ees | ee nee <e ' : 
CHICACO _BAN KERS. the great abundance of money, and the im- a eS % wp ioe - | the Htinois Contral Company's lands is worth 
saat ~~~ | proved prices from Paris having checked any | Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s |... | 2.) | 818,750,000. This loan was originally f 
A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. speculation for the fall, while the plethora of a & Soe eee 8 ; 94% ou 740, 4 oan ginally for 
: = capital has encouraged small investments, and | cle, '& Toledo Sinking Fund....... 192 | “77; | 9»500,000, but Las been largely reduced 
speculative purchases and changes in the | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort...! 89 | ‘gi bseripti inves 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. suaferity, of socunttion ase ta tine eg “one ed 809 by - rato of actual eee The 
Be imate ———~-——-|The chief operations have been in Foreign Del. om 60 weak A ~~ salameeeeel 100% | Wig | remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
A. C. KAUFFMAN. bonds and English Railway shares, while | Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....) 4439 | © | 073 and eccracd interest, but the right is re 
—E ees | DATgains in the Home Funds, although not at} Erie Ist mort. extend...........-...) Wf oo, o = : 
is ‘ a : all large, have been of an increasing charac- Fy oy ga coves Oh Boe served to advance, the price at any time 
FINANCE AND TRADE. iter. American Securities have been rather do Qd mort ‘| 95 | “Seig | without notice. 
less animated, but they, on the whole, have | Great Western fat mort... 096......-.. Ah, 
— ruled ‘ood. do : 2G mort., ‘9G.......... Boss | é F 
Watt Srreer, Frrpay P, M., Dec. 8, 1871. , good Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..) .... | 7°" The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
z aa We gather some idea of the commerce of | #422. & St. Joseph convert.........| 984 |... : mer 
The Money Market is steady at 6 @7 per | Russia from a volume of statistics just pub — iotmort and Sinking and.;| ‘so i | per cant Satenaeh, Gayente se Sam Rais, Sem 
re ile «li: . e8 ° " ——t ced 7 i -* : : 
cent. on Governments, while on other colla-| ished by the Russian Minister of Finance. | Hudson River 7s 2d_mort. °85...... | 105 107 don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option 
terals as much as the higher rate in gold has | Ty 1870 the exportations were of the value of | Hlinois Central 78°75... .....+.- ‘1 
been paid by borrowers. Discounts are nearly 352,000,000 of roubles poe veg | Lack, 8 ee soa Owibatbeareats ar | ‘°' | of the holder, without notice, free of taxes, 
‘4 j j » ws , y ’ at. gi e SO er | , 
affectec by the higher quotations of money. | ports were only to the extent of 315,000,000. | Mich. South. &N. 1. 7s Sink Fund.... 101 | ie BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
Gold is higher owing to the serious and} Jy 1869 the exports were 257,000,000, while do do 2d mort..... oats 
—— ee concerning the condition of | the imports reached 324,000,000. Thus the weet okies aa 4 st ath Gaes ys | io?) | PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
the Prince of Wale: » cons © ee s sepa sire mane oy hp tia aia ad .. : 
ak aa on lene tae — of hg my in 1870 by 27 per| New Jersey Central ad mort........ 108 101 | Bonds, but can be registered with the coupons 
) M Ps J £e. | cent. over whi rear : ant € a ae - z 
Foreign exchange is at 109 @ 1091¢| wae 75 Mapes. == eee bay the increase | New York Central 6s, "83............ id ‘a oN, or can be registered with the coupons orf, 
§ . 8 | was 75 per cent. over 1866, and 109 per cent 1 " : 2 : e P ‘ 
for benkers sterling at 60 days fand 1093/ for | above 1860. Among the arti - i em  - iaelggac Rong Bt . ; ; hater . 
: - a ~ de Rsigaes. Sosy | . g the articles of exporta- do i ee 309 i024 | and interest paid to registered owner, Inter. 
short sight with limited transactions. Gov- | tion, wheat not only occupies the first place;| New York & New Haven 6s......... . 
— are steady with a tendency to a but the trade in it had increased to pr unpre- | 2M9 & Miss. Ist meet egehbeGetacs . Ww 102 est payable August 15 and February 15, 
slight advance in quotations. Stocks are | cedent : r } : pe sansa abeenioneenebarees 4 His F onki : 
‘ { : ; ed extent. value vheat se 35 aa” , 
held with apparent firmness, but the under- | abroad in 1870 Png Rs oe Pe wi W. & Chic. iat mort....2.) 1063 108 SS ees Seed eee eee 
tone o! the market is not so bullish as it was | while in 1867, a year of ‘scarcity in Europe, * do oo 2d mort.. ... 101 = land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
last week. ____| the value of the export of that article did not | itu tieas | “T | will be received at par and accrued interest 
The Secretary of the Treasury has just | exceed 94,000,000. In 1863, the least favora- | Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. aha eT 3" : d ae a 
given notice that on and after March 7, 1872, | ple year, the amount was ouly 44,000,000 Beading. ini iiaatalsickbek ans 15% | 4,52, | provides for the early extinguishment of this 
the principal and accrued interest on the| After wheat, the chief exports are linseed and | Tolkae & Wah cone cane, 8 61” loan 
ping bonds — a eee known flax, which "represented last year a value of a do lot mort. te eee | “or 
as thesecond series of the act of February 25, | $4,000,000. In 1870 the export of flax was| 70! Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) ©... | “07 Trustees—Farmers’ Loan aud ‘Trust Com- 
1862, will be paid at the Treasury. “The | much greater than in 1869, but in linseed there | Wo" Tac Gaante tee | qig | “a 
amount of these bonds not converted and | was a slight d e ‘st vear. fi | ee | | 38% | pany. 
ee ae as ght decrease. Last year, flax of the| do Income, 10s....... 81 81% 
which will be redeemed is $20,000,000, of | value of 57,000,000 was exported, against 33,-| A!t- &,Terre Hante.................. = 
pre rete so & Phone bes = som 000,000 in 1869. " Timber come next, of which | Boston, Hartford & Eri aga Lies | “2h he These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
are registered issues. These bonds are number- | jy 1870 13 sion alee wen ae. | Onleaee my J ecsanae es ee ed : — a 
ed as follows : coupons 1862, second series : $50 ported atten 000 in 1800. pret a “io. preferred ; = | a bs parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
No. 5,460, inclusive ; N ieiating cnet Saga ge thicago & N. Weste ‘| 606) 61 i ‘ iti 
13,003 ip "3500 Sais i904 don $1,000 hemp, bristles, cattle and hides. On the other | “Me, © 8 Nea oo) Sy) 61% [or other high-priced securities, 
“page Bee Of 00-5 PL. | hand, there has been a decline in the exports | Chicago & Rock Island.........-....! 108% | 1653, 
No. 1 to 11,120, do. Registered Bonds, 1862: | of some articles, such as tallow, sheep skins | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 199 a In converting Five-twenties the inv 
$50 No. 1 to 596 to 697, both inclusive; $100] and linseed oil. In 1870 the im reg aaaee | Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin... emg | g -twenties the investors 
No. 4,104 to 5,079, do.; $500 No. 1,900 to cularly of cotton, of metal welts adeetes | a tee eens —_ 127 | realize 17 percent profit on the principal: 2 
to 2,483, do. i, $1,000 No. 8,907 to 11,008, do. ;| products, fruits and other articles of food, fell | Del. Lack. & Western....... 10 18% per cent, per annum excess of Interest ; 1 
$5,000 No. 2,666 to 3,402, do.; $10,000 No. | off Against that must be set an Seensenn in| Dubuque & Sioux City oe oe —— ‘ eee sO 
re 8 206 ° 2 Dis ccnexenabes y j ‘ 
2,907 to 3,899, do. the importation of machinery. The ports of | eo | a | Sg [et eecemotines get a postact scenetty. 
The following are the latest stock quota-| the Baltic and the Black Sea have had the | Hanntbal & St. Jos . sox | bon ; : ears 
hice: greatest share of the exports, but the imports | oe. preferrec -| r ae | Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor 
ens ee foreign goods have been chiefly through!" ao preferred... a 1.0% | «+++ | mation furnished on application. 
natalia 110%@ — 110K@ — o — oe and the Western frontier | Joliet & Chicago. me) ...: | 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 1085,@108% ont = fi 1e arrivals of shipping were gre in 1870, | aus Ventral... ; 13: | a a P : aes 
Erie oo ees he RE 31 Le ig ux 314 | as compared with the + Srovatal gm hen 1865, | ise bade eee os | “boy | Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
rie preferred ......... 60 @ 68 @— |and the departures increase 747, The| " 9d preferred. + i r ju j } 
wd ‘ eased 1747. The do 2d preferred 0 loan, our firm buy and sell in their re . 
ees i G35 134 os countries which took the greater ‘portion ” Michigan Central Pets Lis in |, * : ate Y ie “ in their regular 
Lake Shere. wanaaseeeeess I4@ — %%@ — | Russian exports are :—Great Britain, 170,000,-|*- a . pod Seal 7% 524 mens Seen a eee es ee 
N.Y Central and i... ys) ee TK 9% aa ae Prussia, 68,000,000; France, Merrie & Bases. aeRO % ven ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip...:: ST @ 87 874@ six | 24,000,000; Austria, 14,000,000; Turkey, 10,-| New Haven & Hartt a ae — : ’ 
Northwestern These aa, e 874 His 4 Sin 000,000; Holland, 8,000,000 : Belgium Poon, | New Jersey... siice ey iaay Eastern Division being now quoted at 102 
: * 2a b ’ ’ fy 7] N. Y. Cent 4 9232 . 7 — 
hie and Miseleippi.. ais x Pe i 034 yd Dgenes 5 y, other than Prussia, 6,000,000 ; | do S-rip Certificate.....2777 87 ota and accrued interest. These were origina”y 
Pacific Mail.............. 16. — 4ig@ — |>Wweden and Norwry, 4,000,000. As concerns ‘ 
Pittsburg go 154@ — 135 O12 imports, Prussia occupies the first place, ae placed by us at 975. 
OC! BIANG.. 0. cc rcccces (@ Ss 104 j * j j iy y/ 
Beading... 0000000000. i @ilie | ene pager yor ay ae a at a a 
SM irate mange sncees 5 aby  Hs@— , ; ritain figures for rican Coal C 
oy -~ See 7G 7 78° 79 | 107,000,000; France, 19,000,000; Austria, 10,-| Cumberland Coal and Iron Co...” o | # 2 
Union Pacific............ 2G] — 247%@ 27 | 000,000; the Hanse Towns, 9,000,000 : T rk . | Delaware & Hndson Canal.......... 124 ion — 
Western Usion......... 4 @ —, $3%@— | nearly 9,000,000; Italy, 7,000,000 ‘Belgium, | Bepeyivania Coal Con OT oe. | ko 
Mins tree ee wees T@ 67 (@ — . ’ ’ ; ° ¥ : ! | ine 7 ; - . 
dasiains EXpress <<<. nae, 86% sq 60x 6,000,000; and the United States, 5,000,000, | ©Ptne Mountain Coal...........+.4, 6 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 59 @#% 60 @— | Thecustoms revenue has increased tou As | 
U. S. Express............ Ba — 59 @ — gorecehee depend, 
Wells, Fargo nani Pied 58 ooM@ — | of 40,000,000 of roubles, being 1,500,000 above Miscellaneous, TANNER & Cc °o. 
~ the receipts of 1869, and 4,000,000 in excess of 
, The — coupons, March 1, 1871, on | those of 1868, which was the last year during Strate Tee... paszertrserswsiernves bees 
» j ‘ ° ee ee © | Boston Water Power.. ee 
the second mortgage bonds of the Mobile| which the old customs tariff was in force. In | Canton Co............. 69 "1 Bankers 
and Ohio Road, will be paid on presentation | 1869, the customs revenue was Only 28,000,000 | Adams Express....... 89 " ° 
by Messrs. Lesage Sherman and Co. ‘The|of roubles. Russian commerce thus appears | poe Fargo Express. 56 | oo” 
interest on this morigage is payable annually, | to be in a flourishi iti ; | American Express,.............. coos] 5936 | “GO 
gage is pay y; irishing condition. | to No. 11 WALL STREET, 
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Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. | 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, | 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 , c asH Carita 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... .8700,000 | 


LOBSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., 





108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This Company confines its business to the | 
| Metropolitan District, and has 





GeorcE More. W. Butter Dencan. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 


A share of your business is respectfully | 
Epucunp Horry, Surveyor. 


solicited. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





| 
| 
| 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October i, 1871, ..$4,723206 52 | RC u LAR NOTES | 
Chicago will not And Letters of Credit | 
sey . 2,000,000 00 siete 
—————_— TRAVELLERS, 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,'71, $2,723,206 52 AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
Ce AN Losses 


DU UROAR, SHERMAN & CO. 
Policies issued as a 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasrenury, Secretary 
New Yorx, October 12, 11 


Losses at 
exceed. . 


it be 


rovll be promptly paid, and 
isua’ 


“AGENCY OF THE 


tak of British North America, 


_- No. 48 Wall St. 
’ AGENCY COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
<i |Issued_for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 


ETNA INS. co., HARTFORD. |and West Indies, and South America. Also ular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 

CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 the world. 

ASSETS, - 6.047,378.07 | 


Demand and Time Bills of nr” ¢, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 


rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 


land and Treland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, ‘and other Banking 
business transacted. JOuN PATOR 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are ARCH. McKINL 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an |— 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of | MORTON, BLISS & co., 
over $1,000,000. The £tna continues to! 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(lesued and paid free of Commission) 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 


AY | Agents. 








| AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR | 
TRAVELLERS, 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, | a120, | 
62 Wall Street. | Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
inal MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





.——_—_—— 


CASH CAPITAL $1 

ae Wr tty PAYING LOSS. 

ES AT CHICAGO 1,100,000 | i‘ . 
mate |WALKER, ANDREWS & (C0., 

wipe HE, MIAGARA (No, 62 Wall 8t., New York. 

“HASREMOVED =O ANDREWS & (0., | se 

From No. 12 {Wall Street No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. | 

TO 'NO. 20! BROADWAY, Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 

Between Dey and Fulton Streets mission. Loans negotiated. 

H. A. HOWE, President. | Moncy received on deposit at interest 

P NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary, Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 

New York, Nov. 15, 1871 . Exchange drawn on Paris and on the | 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP'Y. 


U.&. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. VY. 








“‘Bankine House 
oF 


HENRY CLEWS & co., | 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | 


Octoser !2, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Alhion.” 
Dear Sin 
We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency | 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagiation in that city. 


W. H. ROSS, 


| 
| 





| daily balances. 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We iseue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 


‘available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Man ager. 
















| Articles for 


$79 Broadway, New York, 


| 









and Dress 

in all the new 
Fine 
Foods, 
, Ete. 


bons, Velvets, Reps, 
Trimmings, 
Shades, 


Fane Etc., 


ae = 


we C. PIcKERSGILL Hl. peB. Roura. ° — ——- 

RaNcis SKIDpDY. AvaM Norrie. r * p 1 j 

itexay Eras. Hexny A. Surrae. Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. a a 7 . Ly fia 
Rewsaury B. Saerman. Roya. Prerrs. nse ™ 


ORDERS SENT BY Mart or 
EXPREss. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Tlats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place, 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 
Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 8c, r foot; diniu 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 


libraries in elegant rque 
from 35¢. to $1.00 per foce. nani 











Floors from 60c. per foot in new 

and elegaut designs. 
Send stamp for 

pamphlet. 


illustrated 


KALDEN BE RG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS. — An elegant as- 
sortment of rea] meerschaum pipes 
and amber goods, all of my own 
make, and ‘warranted suitable for 
holiday presents; pipes and aioe | 
STORES. No. 6 John st., first floor, 


made to order. 
a also corner of John and Nassau'sts. Goods 


\ on for circulars and price list. Post- 


ote Box 6,72 





~H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
Sep PALE pearyY. HOLLAND G 
OLD RYE WHISKY 38 PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, LD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed peices ‘and of oe very best quality. 
4 y3 LLARS. 


Ya! DOLL! 
Sent b at oe See , or Post-office order 
ox Ne. “15 Broad-st., New York 


French | 


I 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood | 





A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp | 
| for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in | —_ 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- | 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon “ | 








| Land Grant Bevees | feeth the Government 
| or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 








‘UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP 


Rich Laces and Embroidcries, Rib- | 


INVES£MENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
| as a profitable and safc investment for all classes, t! 
| 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three 
| Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
| eurrency), and secured by first and only mortgage o 
| the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,900 Bond. The highest cur- 


| rent price will be paid for U.S. Five-Twenties, and 


| First Mortgage 





| aul other marketable Securities received in exchange 
| Pamphlets, 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica 
tion by Jay Cooxe & Co., Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington, and by moet Banks anc Bankers, 
| throughout the country. 


maps, and full information, as well 2 





w E B E n 
PIANO-F'O R'TES, 


| PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


| BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


‘FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., New York. 


} 


A CREAT ‘OFFER r! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in 

cluding Waters’ s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purcba-~ A new kind of P2 ARLOR OR 
Oks the most beantiful sty le ¢ nnd perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition ; atda 481 Broadway, New York 





Britisu ConsvLaTE GENERAL, t 

New Yonrx, Nov. 10, 1871! 
TOTICE IS UWUEREBY GIVEN ro 
British subjects who, having been naturaliz 
| in the United States, and to citizens of the Unit 

States who, having been naturalized within the 

British Dominions, may respectively desire to Te 
nounce their naturalization, and to retain their o: 
| na! uationality in pursuance of the Conventions, act 
| of Parliament, and Order in Counci!, for that purpose, 
| that the necessary declaration must be made by 

British subjects before the 12th day of May, 1sT2 
| and by citizens of the United States before the ! 
day of August, 1872. 

Full information and directions can be obtained on 
application to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation at 
| Washington, or to any of Her Majesty's Consuls in 
| the United States. 





+ 










oth 
| 


E. M. 
Her Britannic Maj 


ARCHIBALD, 
ty’s Conenl-General. 





| 
a 
| 


BRITISH GUIANA AND ‘NE v YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 
TENDE RS 


EALED 
Ny 


Pirforming the following 


FOR 


mites Ser 





eriod of from Three to Five Ye ara neil n 
v the undersigned up tothe hour of iz o'clock, o 










































Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to ey fey FS to be first-class veésels 
ame ~ |any desired point, and transact every description of | Best Farming and Mineral Lands in ; of a burthon of not less than 1,000 tons, zros 
} ter, to be properly manned and fitted: to 
‘TAPERIAL FIRE INS. co., foreign banking business America. boats and buoys; to have cabin accommeds 
y ; s ! | not less than 30 first class passengers. 
LONDON We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards | 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line tk a limited number = second-cls 
EsTABLISHED 1803, hes | of the road, in the | aera necks 1 . 
| The Imperial Bank, a STATE OF NEBRASKA, | wok To make st 1 ae one of = my to Se 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, |  Mesers. Clews, Habiteh & Co., 4 “O90. IN THE | th of the month (hut having Nherty mo call at inter 
, The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerar 
© 7 a “] wW rtec «= fror eat le parture from 
Eight Mitiliion Dollars tn Gold. The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and _— gp yd cash or ant ot low Ley a. Nee York on : on ste ice’ aa-on eee apl 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42, branches. | Latitude, ina mild and healthy climate, and for, mole | the round voya, ©. within thirty dave. carrying mails 
| enh wi 
Pine Street We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable | cTowing aud stock raising are unequalled by any in | “")7\""4 @ charge for a first-class pa ndix 
se aeane 9 SE) on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail | "Couvenient to market both east and west. Prices | bed, and board. but excl f ligt to € 
nenee Ces en re L. RE a : + “GER. | able at all money centres. range . $2.50 to £10.09 per acre. icon ry ae = second “ol ra ee 
108 1B. ST. JO LeoisTanT MANAGER j , bg vier . 
Orders executed for Governments and other invest- . o as } inducements ‘ IV Fe “+ —_— ba be admit » the Port of 
OCA InecTOoRs 7 - x = o Settlers w mited mea! | jeorgetown ree of a rt charges. prlote xeep 
+. LU - ECTOR | ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. - = ed ; and may carry on fre: cht all } of merehe 
F.M. Awcuu - u y M. © bros ut, Chairman | Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- | rich government 500,000 the road between | See. provided, ik Tee es Rape Se sag 
\ vu. 5 | delivery of mails. 
- a AY, of ‘ ¥eCo | proved collaterals at market rates of interest. | Omaha | ¥. Im the event of the Steamer n 
Ri Luvin, of Rich vin & Co CoMections made in any Ay part of the worl | Surveyed and and No rth Platte, ad | Georgetown within the time azreed upon a pen 
Ds ips to. 11 Wes t ath Street . . -———-. -<— ——----— a Pre emption laws, and can be taken by $6 W = be claimed for ever ‘ 
J. BOoRM ao “TOS vo weulman ohnston | A. Cc. K A U F F | Mu A N - dave above stipulaied { 
Co y ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. altogether to be performed a p 
Jas. Stuant. of I. & 1 Smart | BANKER An opportunity never before presented for securing _ exacted. 
. nt tecnica 23 —— | : — homes near a great Railroad with all the convenience: Parties wishing to wales 
. ae and Dealer in Southern Securities, | of an old settled conntry. New edition of descriptive | will include the carriag 
> - ew pool a T 0 ’ | Pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all _ tenders either thron 
er Or ce OH- Charleston, S. C. rts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- \< Co., Bn — e+ hel x, 
.? 7 Y c8S~- esers. Maitlan J ps cw 
don oF CG: ‘ODE In: A Cc 0. TB Uscurrext Baxx Notes, Borns, Stocks, O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, reetly XU ge colony, addressed to the Govern 
‘ Core, Laxp Wanrasts, Eactanut, &c., &¢., Bought | U. P.R RCo. Omaha Neb, | “Fenders must state th: 
Saat y and Sold ! j i yu H lby 
fis Sei5 G role, a 20 3OO09,0 OC | ‘cuted. for Investment Securities Carefully Exe ieeeeeeeeneeneeeen pees = = Agee nem will be ap prepared to t 
<¢ in the He Coliections of DIVIDENDS, covroxs,| Billiard Tables. — | “Eicb Tender to bemarked on tho 0 
vbihab dais NOTES, DRAPTS, &., &2., made upon all points | for Steam Service between New 
rr ! Oni. aud remitted for promp ply. Tiegh | RAVAN ace. & DFECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- | Guiana.” bts 
SHhitedt otate 2.0 000 8 s his house, may rely A urnished with the celebrated cai- | ¢ overnment So 
Vi PAL Jy ws O00; Ov o ane beveng theiy business attended to with fidelity hint cushion, at ¢. y ‘reduced rices. New 5x10! ra, 19th Octo 
Peyye na despate | e8, CO mapiete, 5 each, othes sizes at cor. ¥) company 
3 } Naw Souk Conesroypenca’; HENRY CLEWS | responding rates Teae. corner of ¢ ‘EN WALK 
45 ] illiam Ss, | eto. oan fons BROTHERS | Feaponaing vas erner of Cansband | “ya M" EKER, Sahn 
eS te ces 








ee 











